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BITBRATURB. 


SIR ROBERT SALE. 
BY T. A. HUDSPETH. 
For the Albion. 


“The narrative of the exploits of Sale’s Brigade, from the time the gallant vete- 
sleft the Capital till Pollock advanced from Peshawur, is full of interest. * 
rom the moment when Sale exercised an independent command, we follow a 
sry displaying the most cautious judgment, united with the most daring courage 
separ of the chief, and eliciting similar qualities in his followers when there 
ere opportunities for their exercise, and at all times confidence in their leader as 
se uder whom they were safe, With far less means than the army at Cabul, 
ind greater obstacles to encounter, including the irresistible force of earthquakes, 
ir Robert Sale triumphed over them all, as if it were a daily business and a thing 
course.’ —Narrative of Sir Robert Sale. 
unset on the leaguered city !—brightly minaret and dome : 
litter in the dying splendour ;—‘* When will saving succour come?” 
ark! the loud, though stifled, murmur breathed from quivering lips 
and sad,— 
till wan Hope waves out her banner, fondly, o’er Jellalabad ! 








wremost there a war-worn Chieftain—scars upon his noble brow,-- 
ath hath often hovered near him,—doth he fear to face him now? 
Heart of oak and will of iron, both are his in Peril’s strait, , 

Aad, unflinching, will the veteran guard his post, or meet his fate. 


Heard you not the thrilling mandate,—‘* From the place of doom go 
forth !” 

haw ye not the surging billows, ruin-fraught, sweep o’er the earth ? j 

irm, the voice of care unheeding, he could dare the stern command, 

Prophet-like, from out the Earthquake, he foretold a saving hand. 4 














n the ee breach of Ghuznee, who more sternly brave than he ? 
Vhen brave hearts grew faint at Tizeen, whose stout arm won victory? 
n the death-gorge of Jugdulluck, when destruction swooped to smite, 
rom the gloom of desperation, who, bat he, brought welcome light ? 


olten storm may rain around him, grim death dealing in its fall ; 
ine, humgry-eyed, may menace,——yet he yieldeth not to all ; 
utiisn stars of Malavelly still watch o’er him as of yore, 

pias that preserved at Proma, Koskein and sad Travancore, 


'for the god of battles, works for you deliverance high ; 
urige! hero-few, inglorious thus shall none encagéd die ; 

men worthier shall meet you,—mid the death-hail hurtling fast, 
il the gleam of gun and sabre shall your bravest breathe his last. 


te thickest of the conflict, where the life-streams fastest flow, 

tre the hot breath of artillery sweeps the soldier’s reeking brow,— 

Pea his tattered banner, grasped in death, shall comrades 
tell, 

ov the brave old British soldier, gallant Sale, victorious fell ! 


ut what sudden cloud hath settled on that battle-furrowed brow ? 
hat untimely breath of winter silvers o’er his locks with snow ? 

tm the prison-vale of Lughman, there hath come a captive sigh,— 
tu the far camp of his comfades, shrieketh death’s last agony. 


uantom-like, a lonely horseman,—sole survivor of the fray,— 
orror-stricken, weak and wounded, hither bent his weary way ; 


live to tell!” 


re fulfilled the direful omen,—‘‘ One alone shall 
* » * * 


Horn a more! and on the stillness, coming sounds are thickening 
ast, 

‘yously each bosom boundeth, now Salvation comes at last! 

tn afar, where Khyber wanders,—from the barriers of Peshawur 

othe great Imperial City, now is heard the tramp of war. 


te advancing, through the twilight, flag on flag, and spear on spear ;— 
st the hoofs of rushing war-steeds, sounding eloquently near! 
*-Bogham, to the rescue, poureth forth the long array ; 

“in vain the watcher looketh,—Hope deferreth not, to-day. 


‘ty have come ;—and cannon voices thunder out their notes of glee ; 
ty have come ;—but not to battle, stern Jellalabad is free ! 

madly in the breaking sunlight, England’s meteor banner flits,— 
less in her open temples, safety, heaven-begotten, sits. 


» his eyrie flieth Akbar from the red field he hath lost; 

*peth low the haughty crescent o’er the remnant of his host ; 
“Way in dizzy circlings, where life’s latest gasp was sped, 

ls aloft the greedy vulture o’er the piles of Paynim dead! 


ition! now are added laurels to thy diadem of Fame ; 
pe, her thousand trumpets, shouteth forth thy Champion’s 


e 5 
— household, as a watchword, shall that name remembered be ;— 
nym for gallant bearing,—pride of Brrrain’s Chivalry. 


i Vhen death at last shall check him, mid-way, in his eagle flight, 
oblivion overwhelm him in it’s grasp of endless night ? 
Ay; the Sorrows of a nation shall lament his glorious fall, 

® gloom on loving spirits be his lasting funeral pall. 


* = bedizened tablet ; carve no richl 
itp all be the proud memorial, in cack bosom graved alone, 
p ? ‘he asks none other,—loftier soldier never had 

® name he won in story-—-‘ Saviour or JELLALABAD!” 







lettered stone ;— 













REMINISCENCES OF AN ATTORNEY. 
* THE CHEST OF DRAWERS. 


the ey to relate a rather curious 

, se ents of which, revealed at the time of their occurrence in 
Tt took law reports, may be in the remembrance of many read- 
tal} call yplace in one of the midland counties, and ata place which 
idea atley: the names of the chief actors who figured in it 

age: Spare their modesty or their blushes, as the case may be, 

Mehend and should one of those persons, spite of these precautions, 
Tih the rete p eaeant >) preg e will be able to console himself 
thay “~ es that all I state beyond that which may be gathered 
®cords of the law courts will be generally ascribed to the 


Y or j : ; 2 
tog ee of the writer. And it is as well, perhaps, that it 







iece of domestic history, some 








































n his hand a shivered falchion told of death-strife fought so well; 
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Caleb Jennings, a shoemender, cobbler, snob—using the last word in 
its genuine classical sense, and by no means according to its modern in- 
terpretation by which it is held to mean a genteel sneak or pretender 
—he was anything but that—occupied, some twelve or thirteen years 
ago, a stall at Watley, which, according to the traditions of the place, 
had been hereditary in his family for several generations. He may 
also be said to have flourished there, after the manner of cobblers ; for 
this, it must be remembered, was in the good old times, before the gut- 
ta-percha revolution had carried ruin and dismay into the stalls— 
those of cobblers—which in considerable numbers existed throughout 
the kingdom. Like all his fraternity whom I have ever fallen in with 
or —_ of, Caleb was a sturdy Radical of the Major Cartwright and 
Henry Hunt school; and being withal industrious, tolerably skilful, 
not inordinately prone to the observance of Saint Mondays, possessed, 
moreover, of a neatly-furnished sleeping and eating apartment in the 
house of which the projecting first floor, supported on stone pillars, 
overshadowed his humble workplace, he vaunted himself to be as really 
rich as an estated squire, and far more independent. 

There was some truth in this boast, as the case which procured us 
the honour of Mr. Jennings’s acquaintance sufficiently proved. We 
were employed to bring an action — a wealthy gentleman of the 
vicinity of Watley for a brutal and unprovoked assault he had com- 


| mitted, when in a state of partial inebriety, upon a respectable Lon- 


don tradesman who had visited the place on business. On the day of 
trial our witnesses appeared to have become afflicted with an almost 
total loss of memory ; and we were only saved from an adverse verdict 
by the plain, straitforward evidence of Caleb, upon whose sturdy na- 
ture the various arts which soften or neutralise hostile evidence had 
been tried in vain. Mr. Flint, who personally superintended the case, 
took quite a liking to the man; and it thus happened that we were 
called upon some time afterwards to aid the said Caleb in extricating 
himself from the extraordinary aud perplexing difficulty in which he 
suddenly and unwittingly found himself involved. 

The projecting first floor of the house beneath which the humble 
workshop of Caleb Jennings modestly disclosed itself, had been occu- 
pied for many years by an ailing and somewhat aged gentleman of the 
name of Lisle. This Mr. Ambrose Lisle was a native of Watley, and 
had been a prosperous merchant of the city of London. Since his 
return, after about twenty years’ absence, he had shut himself 
up in almost total seclusion, nourishing a cynical bitterness and acri- 
mony of temper which gradually withered up the sources of health 

fe, till at length it became as visible to himself as it had for 
some time been to others, that the oil of existence was expended, burnt 
up, and that but a few weak flickers more, and the ailing man’s plaints 
and griefs would be hushed in the dark silence of the grave. 

Mr. Lisle had no relatives at Watley, and the only individual with 
whom he was onterms of personal intimacy was Mr. Peter Sowerby, 
an attorney of the place, who had for many years transacted all his 
business. This man visited Mr. Lisle most evenings, played at chess 
with him, and gradually acquired an influence over his client which 
that weak gentleman had once or twice feebly but vainly endeavour- 
ed to shake off. To this clever attorney, it was rumoured, Mr. Lisle 
had bequeathed all his wealth. 

This piece of information had been put in circulation by Caleb Jen- 
nings, who was @ sort of humble favourite of Mr. Lisle’s, or, at all 
events, was regarded by the misanthrope with less dislike than he 
manifested towards others. Caleb cultivated a few flowers ina little 
plot of ground at the back of the house, and Mr. Lisle would some- 
times accept a rose or a bunch of violets from him. Other slight ser- 
vices—especially since the recent death of his old and garrulous wo- 
man-servant, Esther May, who had accompanied him from London, and 
with whom Mr. Jennings had always been upon terms of gossipping 
intimacy—had led to certain familiarities of intercourse ; snd it thus 
happened that the inquisitive shoe-mender became partially acquaint- 
ed with the history of the wrongs and griefs which preyed upon, and 
shortened the life of, the prematurely-aged man. 

The substance of this everyday, commonplace story, as related to 
us by Jennings, and subsequently enlarged and coloured from other 


| sources, may be very briefly told. 


Ambrose Lisle, in consequence of an accident which occurred in his 
infancy, was slightly deformed. His right shoulder—as I understood, 
for I never saw him—grew out, giving an ungraceful and somewhat 
comical twist to his figure, which, in female eyes—youthful ones at 
least—sadly marred the effect of his intelligent and handsome coun- 
tenance. This personal defect rendered him shy and awkward in the 
presence of women of his own class of society; and he had attained 
the ripe age of thirty-seven years, and wus a rich and prosperous 
man, before he gave the slightest token of an inclination towards ma- 
trimony. About a twelvemonth previous to that period of his life, 
the deaths—quickly following each other—of a Mr. and Mrs. Stevens 
threw their eldest Seashien, Lucy, upon Mr. Lisle’s hands. Mr. Lisle 
had been left an orphan at a very early age, and Mrs. Stevens—his 
aunt, and then a maiden lady—had, in accordance with his father’s 
will, taken charge of himself and brother till they severally attained 
their majority. Long, however, before that she married Mr. Stevens, 
by whom she had two children—Lucy and Emily. Her husband, whom 
she survived but two months, died insolvent; and in obedience to the 
dying wishes of his aunt, for whom he appears to have felt the tender- 
est esteem, he took the eldest of her orphan children to his home, in- 
tending to regard and provide for her as his own adopted child and 
heiress. Emily, the other sister, found refuge in the house of a still 
more distant relative than himself. 

The Stevenses had gone to live at a remote part of England—York- 
shire, I believe—and it thus fell out, that till his cousin Lucy arrived 
at her new home he had not seen her for more than ten years. The 
pale, and somewhat plain child, as he had esteemed her, he was start- 
tled to find had become a charming woman ; and her naturally gay and 
joyous temperament, quick talents, and fresh young beauty, rapidly ac- 
quired an overwhelming influence over him. Strenuously but vain] 
he struggled against the growing infatuation—argued, reasoned wit 
himself—passed in review the insurmountable objections to such a 
union, the difference of age—he leading towards thirty-seven, she 
barely twenty-one: he, crooked, deformed, of reserved, taciturn tem- 
per—she full of young life, and grace, and beauty. It was useless ; and 
nearly @ year had passed in the bootless struggle when Lucy Stevens, 
who had vainly striven to blind herself to the nature of the emotions 
by which her cousin and guardian was animated towards her, intima- 
ted a wish to accept her sister Emily’s invitation to pass two or three 
months with her. This brought the affair to a crisis. Buoying him- 
self up with the illusions which people in such an unreasonable frame 
of mind create for themselves, he suddenly entered the sitting-room set 
apart for her private use, with the desperate purpose of making his 
beautiful cousin an offer of his hand, She was not in the apartment, 
but her opened writing-desk, and a partly-finished letter lying on it, 
showed that she had been recently there, and would probably soon re- 
turn. Mr. Lisle took two or three agitated turns about the room, one 





of which brought him close to the writing-desk, and his glance invol- 


untarily fell upon the unfinished letter. Had a deadly serpent leaped 
suddenly at his throat, the shock could not have been greater. At the 
head of the sheet of paper was a clever pen-and-ink sketch of Lucy 
Stevens and himself: he, kneeling to her in a lovelorn ludicrous at- 
titude, and she laughing immoderately at his lachrymose and pitiful 
aspect and speech. The letter was addressed to her sister Emily; and 
the enraged lover saw not only that his su secret was fully 
known, but that he himself was mocked, laughed at for his doting folly. 
At least this was the interpretation of the words which swam before 
his eyes. At the instant Lucy returned, anda torrent of imprecation 
burst from the furious man, in which wounded self-love, rageful pride, 
and long pent-up passion, found utterance in wild and bitter words.— 
Half an hour afterwards Lucy Stevens had left the merchant’s house— 
for ever, as it proved. She, indeed, on arriving at her sister’s, sent a 
letter cappliee aernee for the thoughtless, and, as he deemed 
it, insulting sketch, intended only for Emily’s eye; but he replied 
merely by a note written by one of his clerks, informing Miss Stevens 
that Mr. Lisle declined any further correspondence with her. 

The ire of the angered and vindictive man had, however, begun sen- 
sibly to abate, and old thoughts. memories, duties, suggested partly 
by'the blank which Lucy’s absence made in the house, partly by re- 
membrance of the solemn promise he had made her mother, were 
strongly reviving in his mind, when he read the announcement of her 
marriage in a provincial journal, directed to him, as he believed, in the 
bride’s handwriting; but this was an error, her sister having sent the 
newspaper. Mr. Lisle also construed this into a deliberate mockery 
and insult, and from hour strove to banish all images and thoughts 
connected with his cousin from his heart and memory. 

He unfortunately adopted the very worst course possible for effecting 
this object. Had he remained amid the buzz and tumult of active life, 
a mere sentimental disappointment, such as thousands of us have sus- 
tained and afterwards forgotten, would, there can be little doubt, have 
soon ceased to afflict him. He chose to retire from business, visited 
Watley, and habits of miserliness growing rapidly upon his cankered 
mind, never afterwards removed from the lodgings he had hired on 
first arriving there. Thus madly hugging to himself shafp-pointed 
memories which a sensible man would have speedily cast off and for- 

tten, the sour mishanthrope passed a useless, cheerless, weary ex- 
istence, to which death must have been a welcome relief. 

Matters were in this state with the morose and aged man—aged men- 


tally and corporeally, h his years were but fifty-eight—when 
Mr. Flint made Mr. acquaintance. Another month or so 
had passed away when Caleb’s attention was one day about noon 





claimed by a young man dressed in mourning, accompanied by a female 
similarily attired, and from their resemblance to each other he con jec- 
tured brother and sister. The stranger wished to know if that was 
the house in which Mr. Ambrose Lisle resided. Jennings said it was; 
and with civil alacrity left his stall and rang the front-door bell. The 
summons was answered by the landlady’s servant, who, since Esther 
May’s death, had waited on the first-floor lodger ; and the visitors were 
invited to go up stairs. Caleb, much wondering who they might be, 
returned to his stall, and from thence passed into his eating and slee 

ing room just below Mr. Lisle’s apartments. He was in the act of tak- 
ing a pipe from the mantel-shelf, in order to the more deliberate and 
satisfactory cogitation on such an unusual event, when he was startled 
by a loud shout, or scream rather, from above. The quivering and ex- 
cited voice was that of Mr. Lisle, and the outcry was immediately fol- 
lowed by an explosion of unintelligible exclamations from several per- 
sons. Caleb was up stairs in an instant, and found himself in the midst 
of a strangely-perplexing and distracted scene. Mr. Lisle, pale as his 
shirt, shaking in every limb, and his eyes on fire with passion, was 
hurling forth a torrent of vituperation and reproach at the young wo- 
man, whom he evidently mistook for some one else; whilst she, extreme- 
ly terrified, and unable to stand but for the assistance of her compan- 
ion, was tendering a letter in her outstretched hand, and uttering 
broken sentences, which her own agitation and the fury of Mr. Lisle’s 
invectives rendered ‘totally incomprehensible. At last the fierce old 
man struck the letter from her hand, and with frantic rage ordered 
both the strangers to leave the room. Caleb urged them to comply, 
and accompanied them down stairs. When they reached the street, he 
observed a woman on the other side of the way, dressed in mourning, 
and much older apparently, though he could not well see her face 
through the thick veil she wore, than she who had thrown Mr. Lisle 
into such an agony of rage, apparently waiting for them. To her the 
young people immediately hastened, and after a brief conference the 
pees turned away up the street, and Mr. Jennings saw no more of 

em. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards the house-servant informed Caleb 
that Mr. Lisle had retired to bed, and although still in great agitation, 
and, as she feared, seriously re amg would not permit Dr. Clarke 
to be sent for. So sudden and violent a hurricane in the usually dull 
and drowsy atmosphere in which Jennings lived, excited and disturb- 
ed him greatly: the hours, however, flew past without bringing any 
relief to his curiosity, and evening was falling, when a peculiar knock J 
ing on the floor overhead announced that Mr. Lisle desired his presence. 
That gentleman was sitting up in bed, and in the growing darkness his 
face could not be very distinctly seen ; but Caleb instantly observed a 
vivid and unusual light in the old man’s eyes. The letter so strangely 
delivered was lying open before him; and unless the shoemender was 
greatly mistaken, there were stains of recent tears upon Mr. Lisle’s 
furrowed and hollow cheeks. The voice, too, it struck Caleb, — 
eager, was gentle and wavering. ‘It was a mistake, Jennings,’ he 
said; ‘I was mad for the moment. Are they gone?’ he addedin a 
yet more subdued and gentle tone. Caleb informed him of what he 

ad seen; and as he did so, the strange light in the old man’s eyes 
seemed to quiver and sparkle with a yet intenser motion than before. 
Presently he shaded them with his hand, and remained several minutes 
silent. He then said with a firmer voice: ‘I shall be glad if you will 
step to Mr. Sowerby, and tell him I am too unwell to see him this even- 
ing But be sure to suy nothing else,’ he eagerly added, as Caleb 
turned away in compliance with his request ; ‘and when you come 
back, let me see you again.’ é 

When Jennings returned, he found to his great surprise Mr. Lisle 
up and nearly dressed; and his astonishment increased a hundredfold 
upon hearing that gentleman say, in a quick, but perfectly collected 
and decided manner, that he should set off for London by the mail- 
train. 

‘For London—and by night!’ exclaimed Caleb, scarcely sure that he 
heard aright. , 

* Yes—yes, I shall not be observed in the dark,’ sharply rejoined Mr. 
Lisle ; ‘and you, Caleb, must keep my secret from everybody, especial- 
ly from Sowerby. I shall be here in time to see him to-morrow night, 


and he wiil be none the wiser.’ This was said with a slight chuckle ; 
and as soon as his simple preparations were complete, Mr. Lisle, 
weil wrapped up, and his face almost hidden by shawls, locked his 
door, and assisted by Jennings, stole furtively down stairs, and reached 





unrecognised the railway station justin time for the train. 
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It was quite dark the next evening when Mr. Lisle returned; and so 
we'l had he managed, that Mr. Sowerby, who paid his usual visit 
about half an hour afterwards, had ore ere nothing of the sus- 
picious absence of his esteemed client from Watley. The old man ex- 
ulted over the success of his deception to Caleb the next morning, but 
dropped no hint as to the object of his sudden journey. - 

Three da7s passed without the occurrence of any incident tending to 
the enlighteament of Mr.Jennings upon these mysterious events, which, 
however, he plainly saw had lamentably shaken the long-since failing 
man. On the afternoon of the fourth day, Mr. Lisle walked, or rather 
tottered, into Caleb’s stall, and seated himself on the only vacant stool 
it contained. His manner was confused, and frequently purposeless, 
and the re was an anxious, flurried expression in his face which Jennings 
did not at all like. Heremained silent for some time, with the exception 
of part ially inaudible snatches of comment or questionings, apparent- 

y ad dressed to himself. At last he said: ‘1 shall take a longer jour- 
ney to-morrow, Caleb—much longer: let me see—where did I say ? 
Ah, yes! to Glasgow ; to be sure to Glasgow !’ : 

‘ To Glasgow, and to-morrow !’ exclaimed the astounded cobbler. 

«No, no—not Glasgow; they have removed,’ feebly rejoined Mr. 
Lisle. ‘But Lucy has written it down for me. True—true; and to- 
morrow I shall set out.’ ; 

The strange expression of Mr. Lisle face became momentarily more 
strongly marked, and Jennings, greatly alarmed, said: ‘ You are ill, 
Mr. Lisle; let me run for Dr. Clarke.’ ‘ a 

*No—no,’ he murmured, at the same time striving to rise from his 
seat, which he could only accomplish by Caleb’s assistance, and so sup- 

rted, he staggered indoors. ‘I shall be better to-morrow,’ he said 
jaintly, and then slowly added : ‘ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 
morrow! Ah, me! Yes, as I said, to-morrow, I!1—— He paused 
abruptly, and they gained his apartment. He seated himself, and 
then Jennings, at his mute solicitation, assisted him to bed. 

He lay some time with his eyes closed ; and Caleb could feel—for 
Mr. Lisle held bim firmly by the hand, as if to prevent his going 
away—a convulsive shudder pass over his frame. At last he slowly 
opened his eyes, and Caleb saw that he was indeed about to depart upon 
the long journey from which there isno return. The lips of the dying 
man worked inarticulately for some moments ; and then with a mighty 
effort, as it seemed, he said, whilst his trembling hand pointed feebly 
to a bureau chest of drawers that stood in the room : ‘ There—there, 
for Lucy; there, the secret place is’——— Some inaudible words fol- 
lowed, and then after a still mightier struggle then before, he gasped 
out: ‘No word—no word—to—to Sowerby—for her—Lucy.’ 

More was said, but undistinguishable by mortal ear ; and after gaz- 
ing with an expression of indescribable anxiety in the scared face of 
his awestruck listener, the wearied eyes slowly reclosed—the deep si- 
lence flowed past ; then the convulsive shudder came again, and he was 
dead 


Caleb Jennings tremblingly summoned the house-servant and the 
landlady, and was still confusedly pondering the broken sentences ut- 
tered by the dying man, when Mr. Sowerby hurriedly arrived. The 
attorney’s first care was to assume the direction of affairs, and to place 
seals upon every article containing or likely to contain anything of va- 
lue belonging to the deceased. This done, he went away to give direc- 
tions for the funeral, which took place a few days afterwards; and it 
was then formally announced that Mr. Sowerby succeeded by will to 
the large property of Ambrose Lisle; under trust, however, for the 
family, if any, of Robert Lisle, the deceased's brother, who had gone 
when very young to India, and had not been heard of for many years— 
a condition which did not at all mar the joy of the crafty lawyer, he 
having long since instituted private inquiries, which perfectly satis- 
fied him that the said Robert Lisle had died, Spearriod at Calcutta. 

Mr. Jennings was in a state of great dubiety and consternation. 
Sowerby had emptied the chest of drawers of every valuable it con 
tained ; and unless he had missed the secret receptacle Mr. Lisle had 
spoken of, the deceased's intentions, whatever they might have been, 
were clearly defeated. And if he had noe discovered it, how could he, 
Jennings, get at the drawers to examine them? A fortunate chance 
brought some relief to his perplexities. Ambrose Lisle’s furniture was 
advertised to be sold by auction, and Caleb resolved to purchase the bu- 
reau chest of drawers at almost any price, although to do so would 
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meet. He shook the attorney roughly off, and hurled him, in the 
midst of his viiuperation, to the farther end of the room. 

They then stood glaring at each other in silence, till the attorney, 
mastering himself as well as he could, essayed another and more ra- 
tional mode of attaining his purpose. 

*Come, come, Jennings,’ he said,‘ don’t be a fool. Let us under- 
stand each other. I have just discovered a paper, amemorandum of 
what you have found in the drawers, and to obtain which you bought 
them. I don’t care for the money—keep it; only give me the papers— 
documents.’ . ‘a 

* Papers—documents !’ ejeculated Caleb in unfeigned surprise. 

* Yes—yes; of use tome only. You, I remember, cannot read writ- 
ing; but they are of great consequence to me—to me only, I tell 

ou.’ 
es You can’t mean Mrs. Warner’s letter ” 

* No—no ; curse the letter! You are playing with a tiger! Keep 
the money, I tell you; but give up the papers—documents—or | ‘li 
transport you!’ shouted Sowerby with reviving fury. 

Caleb, thoroughly bewildered, could only mechanically ejaculate 
that he had no papers or documents. 

The rage of the attorney when he found he could extract nothing 
from Jennings was frightful. He literally foamed with passion, ut- 
tered the wildest threats; and then suddenly changing his key, offered 
the astounded cobbler one—two—three thousand pounds: any sum he 
chose to name, for the papers—documents! This scene of alternate 
violence and cajolery lasted nearly an hour ; and then Sowerby rushed 
from the house, as if pursued by the furies, and leaving his auditor in 
a state of thorough bewilderment and dismay. It occurred to Caleb, 
as soon as his mind had settled into something like order, that there 
might be another secret drawer; and the revollection of Mr. Lisle’s 
journey to London recurred suggestively to him. Another long and 
eager search, however, proved fruitless; and the suspicion was given 
up, or, more correctly, weakened. 

As soon as it was light the next morning, Mr. Sowerby was again 
with him. He was more guarded now, and was at length convinced 
that Jennings had no paper or document to give up. ‘ It was only 
some important memoranda,’ observed the attorney carelessly, ‘ that 
would save me a world of trouble in a lawsuit I shall have to bring 
against some heavy debtors to Mr. Lisle’s estate; but I must do as well 
as I can without them Good-morning.’ Just as he reached the door, 
a sudden thought appeared to strike him. He stopped, and said: « By 
the way, Jennings, in the hurry of business I forgot that Mr. Lisle 
had told me the chest of drawers you beught, and a few other articles, 
were family relics which he wished to be given to certain parties he 
named. The other things I have gets and you, I suppose, will let me 
have the drawers for—say a pound profit on your bargain ” 

Caleb was not the acutest man in the world; but this sudden pro- 
osition, carelessly as it was made, suggested curious thoughts. ‘ No,’ 

e answered ; ‘I shall not part with it. I shall keep it as a memorial 

of Mr. Lisle.’ 

Sowerby’s face assumed, as Caleb spoke, a ferocious expression. 
‘Shall you?’ said he. ‘Then be sure, my fine fellow, that you shall 
also have something to remember me by as long as you live ” 

He then went away, and a few days afterwards Caleb was served 
with a writ for the recovery of the two hundred pounds. 

The affair made a great noise in the place; and Caleb’s conduct 
being very generally approved, a subscription was set on foot to defray 
the cost of defending the action—one Hayling, a rival attorney to 
Sowerby, having asserted that the words used by the proprietor of the 
chest of drawers at the sale barred his claim to the money found in 
them. This wise gentleman was intrusted with the defence; and, 
strange to say, the jury—a common one—spite of the direction of the 
judge, returned a verdict for the defendant, upon the ground that 
Sowerby’s jocular or sneering remark amounted to a serious, valid 
ere and licence to sell two hundred pounds for five pounds ten shil- 

ings ! 

Sowerby obtained, as a matter of course, a rule fora new trial ; and 
a fresh action was brought. All at once Hayling refused to go on, 
alleging deficiency of funds. He told Jennings that in his opinion it 
would be better that he should give in to Sowerby’s whim, who only 
wanted the drawers in order to comply with the testator’s wishes. 





oblige him to break into his rent-mony, then nearly due. The day of sale 
came, and the impor: ant lot in its turn was put up. In one of the draw- 
ers there was a number of loose newspapers, and other valueless 
scraps ; and Caleb, with a sly grin, asked the auctioneer if he sold the 
article with all its contents. ‘Oh yes,’ said Sowerby, who was watch- 
ing the sale; ‘ the buyer may have all it comtaing over his bargain, 
and much good may it do him.’ A laugh followed the attorney’s sneer- 
ing remark, and the biddings went on. ‘I want it,’ observed Caleb, 
‘because it just fits a recess like this one in my room underneath.’ 
This he said to quiet a suspicion he thought he saw gathering upon the 
attorney’s brow. It was finally knocked down to Caleb at £5 10s., a 
sum considerably beyond its real value; and he had to borrow a sove- 
reign in order to clear his speculative purchase. This done, he carried 
off his prize, and as soon as the closing of the house for the night se- 
cured him from interruption, he set eagerly to work in search of the 
secret drawer. A long and patient examination was richly rewarded. 
Behind one of the small drawers of the secrétaire portion of the piece 
of furniture was another sma!l one, curiously concealed, which contain- 
ed Bank-of-England notes to the amount of £200, tied up with a letter, 
upon the back of which was written, in the deceased’s handwriting, 
fo take with me.’ The letter which Caleb, although he read print 
with facility, had much difficulty in making out, was that which Mr: 
Lisle had struck from the young woman’s hand a few weeks before, and 
roved to be a very affecting appeal from Lucy Stevens, now Lucy 
arner, and a widow, with two grown-up children. Her husband had 
died in insolvent circumstances, and she and her sister Emily, who 
was still single, were endeavouring to carry on a school at Bristol, 
which promised to be sufficiently prosperous if the sum of about £150 
could be raised, to save the furniture from her deceased husband's 
creditors. The claim was pressing, for Mr. Warner had been dead 
nearly a year, and Mr. Lisle being the only relative Mrs Warner had 
in the world, she had ventured to entreat his assistance for her mother’s 
sake. There could be no moral doubt, therefore, that this money was 
intended for Mrs. Warner’s relief ; and early in the morning Mr. Caleb 
Jennings dressed himself in his Sunday’s suit, and with a brief an- 
nouncement to his landlady that he was about to leave Watley for a 
day or two on a visit to a friend, set off for the railway station. He 
had not proceed far when a difficulty struck him: the bank-notes were 
ail twenties ; and were he to change a twenty-pound note at the sta- 
tion, where he was well known, great would be the tattle and wonder- 
ment, if nothing worse, that would ensue. So Caleb tried his credit 
again, borrowed sufficient for his journey to London, and there changed 
one of the notes. 

He soon reached Bristol, and blessed was the relief which the sum of 
money he brought afforded Mrs. Warner. She expressed much sorrow 
for the death of Mr. Lisle, and great gratitude to Caleb. The worthy 
man accepted with some reluctance one of the notes, or at least as 
much as remained of that which he had changed; and after exchang- 
ing promises with the widow and her relatives to keep the matter se- 
cret, departed homewards. The young woman, Mrs. Warner's daugh- 
ter, who had brought the latter to Watley, was, Caleb noticed, the very 
image of her mother, or rather of what her mother must have been 
when young. This remarkable resemblance it was, no doubt, which 
had for the moment so confounded and agitated Mr. Lisle. 

Nothing occurred for about a fortnight after Caleb’s return to dis- 
quiet him, and he had begun to feel tolerably sure that his discovery 
of the notes would remain unsuspected, when, one afternoon, the sud- 
den and impetuous entrance of Mr. Sowerby into his stall caused him 
to jump up from his seat with pecpries and alarm, The attorney's 
face was deathly white, his eyes glared like a wild beast’s, and his 
whole appearance exhibited uncontrollable agitation. ‘A word with 
you, Mr. Jennings,’ he gasped—‘a word in private, and at once!’ 
Caleb, in scarcely less consternation than his visitor, led the way into 
his inner room, and closed the door. 

_* Restore—give back,’ screamed the attorney, vainly struggling to 
dissemble the agitation which convulsed him—‘ that—that which you 
have purloined from the chest of drawers ! ’ 

The hot blood rushed to Caleb’s face and temples; the wild vehemence 
and suddenness of the demand confounded him; and certain previous 
dim suspicions that the law might not only pronounce what he had 
done illegal, but possibly felonious, returned upon him with terrible 
ferce, and he quite lost his presence of mind. 

‘I can’t—I can’t,’ he stammered. ‘It’s gone—given away’'—— 

‘Gone!’ shouted, or more correctly howled, Sowerby, at the same 
flying at Caleb’s throat as if he would throttle him. ‘Gone—given 
away! You lie—you want to drivea bargain with me—dog !—liar !— 
rascal !—thief !’ 

This was a species of attack which Jennings was at no loss how to 


‘ Besides,’ remarked Hayling in conclusion, ‘ he is sure to get the arti- 
cle, you know, when it comes to be sold under a writ of fi fa.” A few 
days after this conversation, it was ascertained that Hayling was to 
succeed to Sowerby’s business, the latter gentleman being about to re- 
tire upon the fortune bequeathed him by Mr. Lisle. 

At last Caleb, driven nearly out of his senses, though still doggedly 
obstinate, by the harassing perplexities in which he found himself, 
thought of applying to us. 

‘A very curious affair, upon my word,’ remarked Mr. Flint, as soon 
as Caleb had unburdened himself of the story of his woes and cares; 
‘and in my opinion by no means explainable by Sowerby’s anxiety to 
fulfil the testator’s wishes. He cannot expect to get two hundred 
pence out of you; and Mrs. Warner, you say, is equally unable to 
pay. Very odd indeed. Perhaps if we could get time, something 
might turn up.’ 

ith this view Flint looked over the papers Caleb had brought, and 
found the declaration was in trover—a manifest error—the notes never 
admittedly having been in Sowerby’s actual possession. We accord- 
ingly demurred to the form of action, and the proceedings were set 
aside. This, however, proved of no ultimate benefit: Sowerby per- 
severed, and a fresh action was instituted against the unhappy shoe- 
mender. So utterly overcrowed and disconsolate was poor Caleb, that 
he determined to give up the drawers, which was all Sowerby even now 
required, and so wash his hands of the unfortunate business, Previous, 
however, to this being done, it was determined that another thorough 
and scientific examination of the mysterious piece of furniture should 


Plint’s presence, and gave up at once all the deceased’s papers Fron 
these we learned that Mr. Lisle had written a letter to Mrs y . Tom 
stating what he had done, and where the will would be found. ae 
only herself and Jennings would know the secret. From infirmite' 
purpose, or from having subsequently determined on a persona] in “4 
view, the letter was not posted; and Sowerby subsequently discoy 
it, together with.a memorandum of the numbers of the bank-nee 
found by Caleb in the secret drawer—the eccentric gentleman ay. 
to have had quite a mania for such hiding-places—of a writing. oe 
The affair was thus happily terminated: Mrs. Warner, her childn, 
and sister, were enriched, and Caleb Jennings was set u in a a, 
way of business in his native place, where he still flourishes. se 
the centre of his shop there is a large nondescript sign, surmounted be 
a golden boot, which, upon close inspection, is found to bear some r 
semblance to @ huge bureau chest of drawers, all the circumstance, 
connected with which may be heard, for the asking, and in much fulles 
detail than I have given, from the lips of the owner of the establish. 
ment, by any lady or gentleman who will take the trouble of a journey 
to Watley for that purpose J 





CHAMISSO, 
AND THE MEANING OF THE SHADOW OF PETER SCHLEMIHL, 


Chamisso, the French nobleman, when he was baptised, received the 
name Louis Charles Adelaide de Chamisso de Boncourt ; Chamisso, the 
German poet, assumed the name Adelbert von Chamisso. He was bo 
in 1781, at Boncourt Castle, in Champagne. He celebrated Boncourt 
Castle in one of his songs. 

When he was a boy of nine years, in 1790, he emigrated with his 
family from France and went to Berlin. Chamisso then became a page 
of Louisa, the patriotic Queen of Prussia, an officer of the army, a dis. 
missed officer in 1807, a schoolmaster in France in 1810 for a few 
months; he went to Switzerland with Madame Staél, and returned to 
Berlin and his friends, Varnhagen, Eduard Hitzig, and De la Motte 
Fouqué, in 1811. During the war against Napoleon, in 1813, he ye. 
tired from Berlin to the country castle of Count Itzenplitz, where he 
wrote the tale of Peter Schlemihl. From 1815 until 1818 he nade, 
under August von Kotzebue, a voyage of discovery round the globe. 
He died, as an assistant to the Botanic Gardens at Berlin, 57 years old, 
in 1838. His writings are published in six volumes. 

He was editor of several lyric almanacks. In 1839, after his death, 
the last Chamisso Almanac appeared under his name, and with songs 
of his own. 

Chamisso is the only poet who distinguished himself to a high degree 
of popularity in the language of another people. Many of his songs 
are so striking, indeed, that they took place as aphorisms ; for instance, 
that beautiful one which he inscribed, “A Tragic Story :*— 


*Swar Einer dem zu Herzen ging, 
Das ihm der Zopf so hinten hing. 


There was a man who did regret, 
That when he turned he never met 
His tail, which hung behind him. 
He turned to left, he turned to right, 
He never got his tail in sight, 
His tail, which hung behind him. 


Chamisso was a poet of comic and humorous power. He observed 
cleverly the world and its course, and gave us many 4a fine and fair 
copy of what he had observed. As he was full of good and comic anec- 
dotes, and made himself everywhere good company by telling them, in 
the same way his songs and his prose have often the character of anec- 
dotes. 
One of his friends, Eduard Hitzig, was a judge on the Criminal Court 
of Berlin, and the famous editor of criminal trials, under the title of 
‘** Hitzig’s Annals.”” When Chamisso, on his way to the Botanic Gar- 
dens, passed the window of Hitzig, he often stopped and knocked, ask- 
ing, ‘*‘ Eduard, have you nothing for my use?” He meant an interest- 
ing anecdote out of Hitzig’s criminal practice. 

How can an anecdote be the subject of a poem ? 
An anecdote is a curious incident, which deserves to be known: 
anectodon—not yet published. It has either a comic or a tragic, al- 
ways a characteristic point. 
In the tragic regions our poet makes sometimes the mistake of repre- 
senting a great misfortune as a tragedy. His ‘‘ Salas y Gomez,” who 
dies alone on a rock in the ocean, is a mournful piece of that inexora- 
ble fate to which mankind must submit; but this frightful necessity is 
not osregeey. Every dying man is left alone with nature overwhelm- 
ing him. 
In his comie poems Chamisso makes no such mistakes, He never 
misses the point, and selects only good points. Every comic incident 
reflected by the lovely mind of Chamisso is a valuable piece of humor- 
ous poetry. 
Besides his tragic, mournful, and humorous songs, he left many a 
sublime poem of high philosophical spirit; for instance, his “Old 
Singer,’ who is really a philosophical Cassandra of his time. 
A similar subject has the tale of ‘‘ Peter Schlemihl.” That poor 
young man sells his shadow to the Devil for Fortunatus’s fortune-bag, 
and loses, by the want of his shadow, his respectability and his exist- 
ence in society. As an exile of human society, he finally retires to 
nature and its study. Peter Schlemihl is Chamisso. 
Chamisso, the meaning of Peter Schlemihl’s shadow, is a rich subject. 
It contains the fate of aGerman poet; it expresses the spirt of 1813, as 
felt by a humorous and free mind; and it is an unassuming but valua- 
ble piece of sound philosophy. 

Chamisso was a French refugee in Germany. The oldest refugees 
are the Jews: Schlemihl isaJew. Chamisso recognised his prototype 





be made ; and for this purpose Mr. Flint obtained a workman skilled 

in the mysteries of secret contrivances, from the desk and dressing- | 

| ye eae in King Street, Holborn, and proceeded with him to | 
atley. 

The man performed his task with great care and skill: every depth 
and width was gauged and measured, in order to ascertain if there | 
were any false bottoms or backs; and the workman finally pronounced 
that there was no concealed receptacle in the article. 

‘I am sure there is,’ persisted Flint, whom disappointment as usual 
rendered but the more obstinate ; ‘ and so is Sower y : and he knows, 
too, that it is so cunningly contrived as to be undiscoverable, except by 
a ey in the secret, which he no doubt at first imagined Caleb to be. 
I’il tell you what we’ll do: You have the necessary tools with you. 
Split the confounded chest of drawers into shreds : Ill be answerable 
for the consequences.” 

This was done carefully and methodically, but for some time without 
result. At length the large drawer next the floor had to be knocked 
to pieces; and as it fell apart, one section of the bottom, which, like 
all the others, was divided into two compartments, dropped asunder, 
and discovered a parchment laid flat between the two thin leaves, 
which, when pressed together in the grooves of the drawer, presented 
precisely the same appearance as the rest. Flint snatched up the 
parchment, and his eager eye had scarcely rested an instant on the 
writing, when a shout of triumph burst from him. It was the last will 
and testament of Ambrose Lisle, dated August 21, 18838—the day of 
his last hurried visit to London. It revoked the former will, and be- 
queathed the whole of his property, ia equal portions, to his cousins 
Lucy Warner and Emily Stevens, with succession to their children ; 
but with reservation of one-half to his brother Robert or children, 
should he be alive, or have left offspring. 

Great, it may be supposed, was the jubilation of Caleb J ennings at 
this discovery; and all Watley, by his agency, was in a marvellously 
short space of time in a very similar state of excitement. It was very 
late that night when he reached his bed; and how he got there at ali, 
and what precisely had happened, except, indeed, that he had some- 
where picked up a splitting headache, was, for some time after he awoke 
the next morning, very confusedly remembered. 

Mr. Flint, upon reflection, was by no means so exultant as the 
worthy shoemender. ‘I'he odd mode of packing away a deed of such 
importance, with no assignable motive for doing so, except the need- 
less awe with which Sowerby was said to have inspired his feeble- 
spirited client, together with what Caleb had said of the shattered state 
of the deceased’s mind after the interview with Mrs. Warner’s daugh- 
ter, suggested fears that Sowerby might dispute, and perhaps success- 
fully, the validity of this last will. My excellent partner, however, 
determined, as was his wont, to put a bold face on the matter ; and first 
clearly settling in his own mind what he should and what he should 
not say, waited upon Mr. Sowerby. The news had preceded him, and 
he was at once surprised and delighted to find that the nervous, crest- 
fallen attorney was quite unaware of the advantages of his position. 
On condition of not being called to account for the moneys he had re- 





ceived and expended, about £1200, he destroyed the former will in Mr. 





in his hero, when he undertook to represent the fate of a refugee in a 
fairy-tale. 

One should have thought the poet might have chosen any other form 
but that of a fairy-tale to represent an idea so serious, a lot so touch- 


| ing, so Providential, such « great incident of the humanising of all na- 


tions ; Chamisso preferred the fairy-tale. 

I will tell the reader why he did so 

The classic school of German poets celebrated the form of the fab/e. 
Their tendency was a clear philosophical one. Commencing from the 
Esopian fables, they proceeded to dramatic fables with human charac- 
ters. Lessing’s ‘‘ Nathan the Wise,” Goethe’s ‘‘ Torquato Tasso,” his 
metaphysical poem, “ Faust,” and Schiller’s “* Bride of Messina” were 
fables teaching lessons. The ‘ Brideof Messina” concludes with the 
aphorism— 

Life is not the most valuable good, 

But the greatest evil is guilt! 
After these immortal artists came the romantic poets. They declared 
the highest form of poetry to be the fairy-tale, and the most unpoetic 
manner to make of every piece of poetry a teaching fable. 

The great poets were right in contending that every poem expresses 
an idea, being a piece of the moral world—a shape of the eternal fate 
ofmankind. The romantic poets were right in contending that a poeti- 
cal work expresses much more than the lesson of the fable could tell 
us. That is just the reason for telling us the fable—the poem itself; 
but it is not a reason for making a human story a fairy-tale, as the 
romantic school assure us. 

Novalis, the clever father of this school, gave us a specimen of such 
an independent lofty tale. Inhis “ Heinrich von Ofterdingen” 4 V2- 
grant fancy does whatever it pleases. The poem finishes, consequent- 
ly, inadream. Novalis daringly}denounced the daylight, and praised 
the mother night in a very poetical hymn. He declared war against 
common sense, and liked mysterious wonders. He was a scholar, an 
an admirer of that great and clear philosopher, Fichte; but he wrote 


| against Protestantism, and returned to the Catholic Church. 


Since his time Germany has seen a great number of absurd poets 
It was very easy to be a poetical mind. Absurdity was poetry, dark- 
ness wisdom; going against necessity or against the laws of the physi- 
cal world was—the charm of a fairy-tale; struggling against — 
or against the laws of the moral world was—poetical liberty. Suc? 
poetry was called ‘* poetical poetry ;” and every adept of these myste- 
ries tried to carry them out in a surpassingly beautiful fairy-tale. | 

Chamisso joined this school; and no doubt he was guided by its oP. 
ions when he preferred the lofty form of a fairy-tale to the more earth- 
ly form of a regular romance. . 

His “ Peter Schlemihl” had a great success. The story was true. 
Every one felt it. Even in this form the poet explained a great ro 
rience. But Chamisso and his friend Hitzig, the last editor of the Poet 
constantly denied that the lovely tale bad a special meaning. If 80 a 
would have been a fable, and not “the supreme form of poetry — 
mysterious wonder- tale. : wn 

Nevertheless we must say the best thing in the tale is the eS . 
experience. He felt that a French refugee in Germany could not & 
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; German society of that time in fighting for the shadow of their 
vite iy and therefore he was obliged to choose the life of * a retir- 
nal josopher.” Moreover, enly in this way can the atonement of 
ed hl by # life for science his final p Reaty eee 

d evenif the tale, getting this a= meaning, should be converted 
Ae fable, like ** Nathan” and “ Faust,” we must be of opinion that 
inwpoetical value thereby would rise rather than sink. 
ist Chamisso could not tell the lesson of his lost shadow in plain 

- He could not tell the meaning of his fable. He lived among 
words | Nationalists, who declared in their song, ‘‘ What is the Ger- 
at's Native Land ?”— 

Let every German be our friend, 
Let every Frenchman be our foe! 


ot only an exile of the France of Robespierre and Napoleon, 
Led Dec Po exile of Teutonic Germany ; and he was, finally, an 
: is period. 
“ ce felt obliged to tell the truth in a mysterious tale, and to leave 
it to posterity to pick out the great word of the enigma :— 
: Vp hate of nations against each other, but humanity and brother- 
dail over the world—a happy society of men without shadows. 
His Schlemihl spoke of that better time, when he said, “ The 
weetest images danced cheerfully around me in my delightful dreams. 
rg crowned with a garland of flowers, hovered over me, and cheer- 
‘oj me with an affectionate smile. The noble Bendel (his servant) 
yas there too, weaving a flowery wreath, and approached me with 
s friendly greeting. any others were also there, and among them 
methought Praw even thee, Chamisso, in thedistant crowd. A bright 
ight shone, but there were no shadows, and what was more singular, 
Ii sppeared happy. Flowers, and songs, and love, and joy under 
oves of palms. I could hardly realise, understand, or point out 
the flitting, swiftly-dispersed, and lovely forms; but I enjoyed such 
visions. f would fain not awake, but I awoke, though I kept my eyes 
closed, that the vanishing dreams might play a little longer round my 
” 


OF are Chamisso’s dreams of brotherhood and humanity. 

Chamisso got his subject, I believe, from an old German story. I 
ill tell it. 
by upon a time the Devil came to a company of prisoners. Des- 
pairing of being delivered, they waited for their death from the hands 
ofa cruel tyrant. The Devil told them frankly who he was; and that 
he would open the gate of the gaol for them all, if they would only 
allow him to catch the last in the door. Every one of them, silently 
hoping that the misfortune should not befall him, accepted the offer of 
the Wicked One. The only condition they made was, that he should 
form the outlet wide enough for them all to escape at once, if sufficient- 
ly dexterous and prompt. He did it. : 

Now the game of chance was beginning. The Devil stood on the in- 
terior wall, and, looking after them, seemed to calculate who might be 
most likely to become his prey, whilst the poor captives turned towards 
the door. 

They placed themselves in row and rank with great exactitude.— 
The officer directed all well, and gave the word of command to march ; 
anithey marched in so straight a line through the outlet that not 
one of them was a hair’s-breadth behind another. 

Unfortunately, however, the man in the middle, on the spot where 
the sill of the ordinary gate was placed, stumbled with the last hasty 
step and fell down. ‘The misforfune would have been complete if the 
Devil had not made a mistake. The splendid moonshine of that night 
threw the falling shadow of the man so naturally after him that the 
Devil took this shadow for the last in the door. He caught it away 
from its master, and all together marched cheerfully forward in their 
liberty, laughing at the disappointed shadow-catcher. 

But the mischief came out afterwards. 

The man himself who fell down was not in the power of the wicked 
deliverer, but, having no shadow, the sun shone raed his body, and 
he disappeared before the eyes of men like mist anddamp. A rapid 
consumption destroyed him. 

This is the tale. 

Lam of opinion that Chamisso knew that story, although he never 
spoke of it. The events of it are accidental, and their meaning is very 
superficial. Chamisso substituted these mere accidents with moral 
events of a valuable and deep sense. 

Peter Schlemihl takes gold for his shadow, like the rich refugees of 
Palestina, who make their exile comfortable by wealth. All Schlemihls 
(Schmuhls, Samuels) get their gold by profitable trade; and Chamis- 
so’s Schlemihl turns not ill by selling his shadow, but he loses a qual- 
ity which everybody he meets with deems essential for a respectable 
man, Moreover for a man who claims the right of showing himself 
openly in the sun. 

Therefore Chamisso’s tale is much more reasonable and sensible than 
that rude old story, which he most likely had before him when he 
wrote the ‘* Peter Schlemihl.” 

But Chamisso and Hitzig both deny constantly a clear conscience of 
the poet about the rational origin of his work. They prefer both “a 
poetical inspiration,” as they call it, toa distinct intention. ‘The 
lark in the air does not know what it sings !” 


Ich singe wie der Vogel singt, 
Der in den Zweigen wohnet. 


I sing as the bird sings, 
Whose dwellings are in the branches. 


Hitzig says, in his preface to the last edition of ** Peter Schlemihl,” 
which appeared after the death of the author, in 1859, «“ Chamisso was 
often importuned by the question, what he really had meant by the 
Schlemihl ? Sometimes he enjoyed the question, sometimes it vexed 
him. The truth is that, properly speaking, I suppose that he had no 
special intention which he had known so clearly as to give a scholastic 
account of it. The fairy-tale sprang off from his genius, like every real 
poetical work, for the sake of its own and with enforcing necessity.” 

This romantic philosophy is very different from Schiller’s in the 
“ Bell,” where the master says— 

That awkward man we must despise 
Who does not know what he fulfills. 


Chamisso was not so awkward, and he ridiculed the questions about 
his very obvious intention by the joke, ‘« The shadow is the solid.” And 
We cansay, in good earnest, if for a moment we will put aside all special 
circumstances, it is at least the proof of solidity. Every one, who 
wants that proof, wants before the world solidity itself. What is a 
passport? A shadowy description of the person; a shadow, an evi- 
dence of its solidity. Everybody knows the inconveniences which 
may arise by wanting that shadow, if he visits a people where it uses 
to be noticed. 
But a wanting shadow is not merely the want of solidity, it is like- 
Wise the want of hie pimmeomy it is the want of anything which 

everybody is supposed to have ; it is the want of a usual quality. 
A man comes forward with a pigtail in a queueless society, or he 
Wants a pigtail when everybody has one; he does not limp in the land 
of hobbling people; all these things and the like will bring him expe- 
Tlences of the same description as poor Schlemihl had to undergo, dis- 
4ppointments and moral and mental harm and mischief. 
A friend of mine told me, when he was a student at Berlin he once 
pawned hiscloak. The winter came; he had only his dress-frock, and 
appeared strange amongst all the cloaked people in the streets. He 
= not for the cold, for he was young and very strong; but he felt 
Par ape: overwhelmed by the feeling of incompleteness and singularity. 
Sch at that time he was meditating about the meaning of Peter 
prema 8 wanting shadow, and disputing with a fellow-student 
- ut the bad taste of reducing every work of art to an abstract 
inpression. One day, in order to avoid his usual trouble in walk- 
* eat, he borrowed the cloak of his friend, saying, ‘‘ Lend me, a 
with ours, your shadow, please!” By that expression both were struck 
be the real sense of the wanting shadow of Peter Schlemihl ; and 
hee that time they used to call the cloak their shadow. 
- in this case it was not indifferent if the wanted “shadow” was 
2m ge or stolen, the student would not have confessed to a foreigner 
b really had become ofthe cloak. Schlemihl, by the same reason, 
. 4y8 Comes out with a lie when asked about his losing the shadow. 
pretends that it has been stolen or lost by an accident he was unable 
eer ae Yet Schlemihl was an innocent youth. What was his 

™ Can he be deemed guilty for having sold his shadow / 

be is a shadow of guilt in that selling. He gets money not in the 
pees "a, of work and industry ; he gets it by an insensiderete com- 
ae ; sw a to the Devila hair, less than a hair, only his shadow. 
Y the loss of this shadow he is nearly in the power of the Devil. 


This shadow of gui i 

: | of guilt, which he dares not to profess ly, i 
F wghest stevens to the poem, and shows of a deep ‘ioe feel pet 
wieke a felt the necessity of recognising Schiemihl to be guilty, 


His friend Hitzig tells us “he wrote the poem in 1813, when the 
whole of Germany rose up in arms for a cause. Chamisso, he 
continues, ‘‘ had not only a strong arm, but even @ sincerely German 


heart.” 
Respecting above all the ‘‘ German heart,” he gives it to his beloved 
French exile. But Hitzig is more a man of pod | heart than of clear- 


ness ; for in the next sentence he contradicts himself and the ** German 
heart” too. He says, ‘ But Chamisso, in 1818, found himself in an 
extraordinary condition. The war was not only in favour of Germany, 
but against a le to whom he belonged by birth and blood; so he 
was driven to despair. Often he exclaimed, ‘ These times have for me 
no sword; for me slone—none!” His friends removed him from Ber- 
lin, having prepared an asylum for him at Kunersdorff, in the family 
of Count Itzenplitz. Here he spent some months in writing the ‘ Peter 
Schlemihl.”’ 

Hitzig informs us of this situation of the author ; but he is not aware 
of the consequence, that Chamisso in such a situation could scarcely 
avoid to write his own feelings. A Frenchman by birth, a German by 
education, his own experience taught him not to care for nationality. 
Now, was it a guilt of his own, when at ouce a time burst in where a 
character, which hitherto seemed not to be more than a shadow—na- 
tionality and national feeling—was made the watchword, and where 
everybody who wanted it with rough severity was declared an outcast? 
He surely was an honest man without this c ter; he did not know 
the value of that shadow when he gave it up; and so he is guilty in the 
same way as his friend Schlemihl. In 1810 he could recover a national 
situation. He did not care for it, and returned to his friends at Ber- 
lin. In 1813 the struggle of nationalities broke out, and the calamity 
was incurred. ‘ 
Chamisso had the character of persisting in his vagrant habit. He 
lets Schlemihl find his atonement by botanising through all regions of 
the globe, and he did it himself on the next occasion he had. ' 
When Peter Schleminl gets aware of the seven-leagued boots on his 
legs, carrying him easily from pole to pole, he says— 

‘I fell down on my knees in speechless devotion, and shed tears of 
gratitude; my future destiny seem bright in my soul. Shut out from 
numan society by my early guilt, waTuRe, which I had ever loved, 
was given me for my enjoyment, spread out like a rich garden before 
me, an object of study for hea geese of the strength of my life, of which 
science was to be the end. hat then appeared bright and perfect in 
my inner thoughts I have since endeavoured to describe with calm, ear- 
nest, and unremitting diligence; and my happiness has depended on 
the intensity of my recollections.” . eehit 
Chamisso left us the description of the discovery -expedition in which 
he took part. . 

Hitzig tells us, “‘ The first edition of that unrivalled tale (P. Sch.) 
appeared in 1814, and had scarcely found its way when the poet, for 
more than three years, left Germany, and made his tour round the 
globe ; of which Schlemihl expresses a remarkable foreboding. Schle- 
mihl was a farewell greeting to his second native land.” — } 

Yes, his second native land! Eduard Hitzig supplies it to his poor 
friend, who really was so afraid of that Teutonic regeneration that he 
went to the antipodes. . ; 
Chamisso returned round the globe to Berlin. He continued his 
studies and his poetry, like Schlemihl the anchorite ; and he likewise 
never recovered his shadow. He had ceased to be a Frenchman, na- 
tionality had ceased to be a point; the French had ceased to be hated 
in Germany. But he never got over the struggle in speaking the 
German language, the same which he wrote so masterly in songs and 
in prose. ‘ 

hamisso agreed fairly to be guilty, because he was condemned by 
the public opinion of that period; but he did not consent to make a 
fool of himself in favour of the foolish world. His ‘‘ Peter Schlemihl” 
is his appeal to a more sensible period than his own. 

Nevertheless, he felt himself deeply engaged, and his humorous su- 
periority is not free from tragic attacks. He felt himself Frenchman 
enough to deny fighting against his real native land. But when he 
found out this feeling in his heart, when he had after so many years 
again a feeling of nationality, he saw that feeling in the power of the 
demon Napoleon ; and I am sure he expressed this state of mind in his 
Schlemihl, where he said— ; 

«© When I saw my poor shadow again, after so long a separation, and 
found it applied to such base uses, at ‘a moment when for its sake I was 
suffering nameless anguish, my heart broke within me, and I began to 
weep most bitterly. The hated one walked proudly on with his 
spoil.” 

Pindeed, ChamissoWid not cease to feel for his native land, but he was 
wise enough not to trouble his German friends by confessing his want 
of the “‘German heart.” Eduard Hitzig and De la Motte Fouque 
would not have forgiven it tohim. Both Hitzig the Jew, and Fouqué 
the Frenchman, were enraged Teutons. And | should not wonder if 
he had Hitzig and Fouqué in his mind when he described us the kind, 
talkative old peasant, who walked well pleased along with Schlemihl 
in the forest, but who became afraid of him when he saw him shadow- 
less in the sunshine. 

I had the good fortune of personal acquaintance with these men, and 
of joining for an evening their poetic and humorous society at Berlin. 
After having published a volume on wit and humour, I met at Berlin 
with Hitzig, who invited me to their Saturday evening society. I ac- 
cepted, po had the honour to be placed beside the chairman, our Cha- 
misso. He wore his old black kurtka, so well known as the dress of 
Schlemihl. Hitzig sat on the opposite end of the table, which on both 
sides was filled with literary men of Berlin. 

In that society every one was bound to bring forward a witty story 
or ajoke. When I was obliged to tell mine, I said, ‘* Gentlemen, I 
hope there will be no converted Jew in our society, for I am about to 
tell a story relating to a converted one. 

** Never mind,” replied the chairman; ‘ go on!” 
well of Hitzig being in the case I mentioned. 

Then I told my story. A Jew, having been baptised, returned to his 
Jewish friends, and was asked by them how he was pleased with the 
ceremony. ‘ Quite well, indeed,” replied the new converted. They 
sung with me— 


My first feeling shall be trading and banking. 
Mein erst gefuhl sey preusch courant. 


So he heard, instead of “ praising and thanking,” ‘‘ preus und dank.” 
When I had finished, all laughed more than I expected; but all 
turned their faces towards Eduard Hitzig. He was moving on his seat, 
apparently excited by the scene; but he lost not his good humour, and 
asked the chairman if he would be allowed to tell an additional story. 
And when he was allowed to do so, he told us a lot of stories of the 
same subject, all witty and good. [I remember only one of them. A 
Jew, he told us converted himself; and when the ceremony of baptis- 
ing was over, he took out his purse to pay the minister. 
‘My dear friend,” said the clergyman, ‘I do not press you. 
us have for it a more proper time than this holy moment.” 
** But, sir,” answered the baptised man, ‘‘ when should I have paid 
ou? To-day is Friday, to-morrow is our Sabbath, and after morrow 
is your Sunday. So I would have been obliged to wait with your 
money until Monday.” 
The society was highly pleased with that incident, and the meeting 
left the room cheerfully. But Chamisso that evening, and in all his 
writings, made upon me the impression of a man superior even to that 
circle ; for in point of German nationality, they would not have had 
- humour which Edward Hitzig displayed in point of converted 
ews. 
In that unassuming form of Peter Schlemihl’s dream, the great word, 
‘** Humanity and unity of all peoples, uniting in their highest interests 
in universal liberty, art, and science,” was openly spoken out. But, 
as Aristoteles wrote to Alexander, ‘‘ The truth is published, but it is 
nevertheless as good as if it never had been said!” When will the 
“vanishing dreams of humanity and brotherhood,” which Chamisso’s 
friend dreamed of, become a reality spread all over the world? One 
fact, however, is a consoling one: no time whatever was more than 
ours is up to a full appreciation of that real meaning of Chamisso’s 
philosophical fairy-tale. Arnotp RuGe. 


A TROT ON THE ISLAND. 
BY A NEW-YORKER. 

The stranger glances his eye over the scene of action. A barouche 
and four does not difler more from a trotting waggon, or a blood cours- 
er from a Canadian pacer, than an English race-course from an Ame- 
rican “track.” It is an ellipse of hard ground, like a good and smooth 
piece of road, with some variations of ascent and descent. The distance 
round is calculated at a mile, according to the seope of ay requisite 
for a horse before a sulky—that being the most usual form of trotting ; 
for a saddle-horse that has the pole, it comes practically to a little 


He knew very 


Let 








was guilty of an equal carelessness ag Schlemihi’s. 


vour, are valiing about ; they belong to the few men who have brought 
their grooms with them. Harrison’s pet trotter is there, a t 
long-tailed bay, as big as a carri 


—— 


place, to a little, or sometimes a good deal more. Around the enclosure, 
within the track, (which looks as if it were t hard to grow : 
and couldn’t,) a few waggons, which obtained entrance by s fa- 


-horse, equal to 2°50"" on road 
before that , and worth 1500 dollars, it is said. Just inside the 
track, and opposite the main stand outside, is a little shanty of a judge’s 
stand, and marshalled in front of it, are half a dozen notorious pu . 
and similar characters, who, doubtless on the good old principle of ‘set 
a thief,’ &c., are enrolled for the occasion as special constables, with 
very special and formidable white bludgeons to keep order, and pre- 
cise suits of black cloth to augment their dignity. 

‘To come off at three o'clock,’ said the hand-bills. It is now thirty- 
five minutes past three, and no signs of beginning. An American horse 
and an American woman always keep you waiting an hour at least. 
One of the judges comes forward, and raps on the front of the stand 
with a primitive bit of wood resembling a boot-jack. ‘ Bring out your 
horses!” People look towards the yard on the left. Here is one of 
them just led out; they pull off his sheets, his driver climbs into the 
little seat behind him. He comes down part of the stand at a moderate 
gait. Hurrah for old Twenty-miles-an-hour! Trustee! Trustee! 

The old chesnut is haif-blood ; but Dp would never guess it from his 
personal appearance, so chunky, and thick-limbed, and sober-looking 
is he. His action is uneven and seemingly laborious; you would not 
think him capable of covering one mile in three minutes, much less of 
performing twenty at the same rate. No wonder he hobbies a little 
behind, for his back sinews are swelled, and his legs scarred and dis- 
figured—the traces of injuries received in his youth, when a cart ran 
into him, and cut him almost to pieces. Veterinary surgeons, who de- 
light in such relics, will show you pieces of sinew taken from him after 
the accident. That was six or seven years ago: since then he has 
solved a problem for the trotting world. 

‘There,’ says Benson, with a little touch of triumph, ‘is the only 
horse in the world that ever trotted twenty milesin an hour. I saw 
it done myself. He was driven nearly two miles before he started, to 
warm him up, and make him limber. When the word was given, he 
made a skip, and though his driver (not the same that he has now) 
caught him before he was fairly off his feet, he was more than three 
minutes doing the first mile, which looked well for the backers of time ; 
but as the old fellow went on, he did every mile better than the prece- 
ding, and the last in the best time of all, winning with nearly a minute 
tc spare.’ 

é Has the experiment been often tried ?” 

Not more than two or three times, I believe ; and the horses who at- 
tempted it broke down in the eighteenth or nineteenth mile. Never- 
theless, I think that within the last twelve years, we have had two or 
three horses besides Trustee who could have accomplished the feat ; 
but as such a horse is worth 2000 dollars, or upwards, a heavy bet 
would be required to tempt a man torisk killing or ruining his an- 
imal; and our sporting men, though they bet frequently, are not in the 
habit of betting largely. That is one reason why it has not been tried 
oftener ; ald I am inclined to think there is another and a better motive. 
The owner of a splendid horse does not like to risk his life ; and it is a 
risk of life to attempt to trot him twenty miles an hour.’ 

Pit, pat! pit, pat! The old mare is coming down tothescore. A 

very ordinary-looking animal in repose, the magnificence of her action 
converts her into a beauty when moving. How evenly her feet rise 
and fall, regularly as a machine, though she is nearly at the top of her 
speed! She carries her head down, and her neck stretched out, and 
from the tip of her nose to the end of her long white tail, that streams 
out in the breeze made by her own progress, you might draw a straight 
line, so true and right forward does she travel. Perched over her tail, 
between those two tall, slender wheels, sits her owner, David Bryant, 
the only man that ever handles her in something like a jockey costume, 
blue velvet jacket and cap to match, and his white hair, whiter than 
his horse’s tail, streaming in the wind—a respectable and almost vene- 
rable looking man; but a hard boy for all that, say the knowing ones. 
Great applause from the Long Island men, who swear by ‘ the Lady,’ 
and are always ready ‘ to stake their pile’ on her, for her owner is a 
Long-Islander, and she is a Suffolk county, Long-Island mare, Some 
eight years ago Lady Suffolk was bought out of a baker’s cart for 112 
dollars ; and since then she has won for ‘ Dave,’ upwards of 30,000 dol- 
lars. That is what the possessor of a fast trotter most prides himself 
on—to have bought the animal for a song on the strength of his own 
eye for his points, and then developed him into a ‘flier. Whena 
colt is bred from a trotting’ stallion, put into training at three or four 
years old, and sold the first time for a high price, if he turns out 
well there is no particular wonder or merit in it; if he does not, 
the disappointment is extreme. 
Ah, here comes Pelham at last—a clean little bay, stepping roundly, 
and lifting his legs well; you might call it a perfect action, 4f we had 
not just seen Lady Suffolk go by—but so wicked about the head and 
eyes! Behind the little horse sits a big Irishman, and they are hauyl- 
ing away at each other, pull Pat, pull Pelham, as if the man wanted to 
jerk the horse’s head off, and the horse to draw the man’s arms out. 
You see the driver is holding by loops fastened to the reins, to prevent 
his grasp from slipping. Pelham is a young horse for a trotter, say 
seven years old, and has already done the fastest mile ever made in 
harness: but his temper is terribly uncertain, and to-day he seems to 
be in a particularly bad humour. 
Trustee, who requires much warming up, goes all round the track, 
increasing his speed as he goes, till he has reached pretty nearly his 
limit. Pelham also completes the circait, but more leisurely. The 
Lady trots about a quarter of a mile, then walks a little, and then 
brushes back. Her returning is even faster and prettier than her 
going. ‘2°33°,’ says Losing, speaking for the first time, as she crosses 
the score, (the line in front of the judge’s stand). His eye is such 
that, given the horse and the track, he can tell the pace at a glance 
within half a second. 

The gentry about are beginning to bet on their respective favourites, 
and some upon time—trifling amounts generally—five, ten, or twenty 
dollars ; and there is much pulling out and counting, and depositing of 
greasy notes. Bang! goes the broken boot-jack again. This time it is 
not ‘ Bring out your horses!’ but ‘ Bring up your horses !’—a requisi- 
tion which the drivers comply with by turning away from the stand. 
This is to get a start, a ying start being the rule, which obviously fa- 
vours the backers of time, and is, in some respects, fairer to the horses, 
but is very apt to create confusion and delay, especially when three 

or four horses are entered. So it happens in the present instance : 
half-way up the quarter, the horses turn, not all together, but just as 
they happen to be; and off they go, some slower and some faster, trying 
to fall into line as they approach the score. ‘Come back!’ It’s 
no go, this time; Pelham has broken up, and is spreading himeelf all 
over the track. Trustee, too, is a length or more behind the grey 
mare, and evidently inno hurry. They all go back, the mare last, as 
she was half way down the quarter before the recal was understood. 

‘What a beauty she is!’ says Harry. ‘ And she has the pole too. 

* Will you bet two or three on her against the field ” asks Edwards, 
who knew very well that Trustee is the favourite. Benson declines. 
‘Then will you goon time? Will you bet on 7° 42°’, or that they 
don’t beat 7 47°” (three-mile heats, you will recollect. reader). No, 
Harry wont bet at all; so Edwards turns to Losing. ‘ Will you bet 
three to five in hundreds on the Lady” Losing will. They neither 
plank the money, nor book the bet, but the thing is understood. 

Pelham’s driver had begged the judges to give the word, even if he 
is two lengths behind; he would rather do that than have his horse 
worried by false starts. So this time perbaps, they will get off. Not 
yet! Bryant’s mare breaks up just before they come to the score. 
Harrison hints that he broke her on purpose, because Trustee was 
likely to have about a neck advantage of him inthestart. ‘ Of course 
they never go the first time,’ says Benson, ‘ and very seldom the second.’ 

‘I saw nine false starts once, at Harlaem,’ says Bleecker, ‘ where 
there were but three horses. Betterluck next time.’ 

It is better luck. Pelham lays in the rear full two lengths, but 
Trustee and the mare come up nose and nose to the score, going at a 
great pace. ‘Go! At the word Trustee breaks. ‘Bah! Take him 
away! Where's Brydges?’ The superior skill of his former driver is 
painfully remembered by the horse’s friends. But he soon recovers, 
and catches his trot about two lengths behind the mare, and as much 
in advance of Pelham ; for the little bay is going very badly, seems to 
have no trot in him, and bis driver dares not hurry him. In these 
respective positions they complete the first quarter. 

As they approach the half mile. the distance renders their movements 
indistinct, and their speed, positive or relative, difficult to determine. 
You can only make out their position. Pelham continues to lose, and 
Trustee has gained a little; but the grey mare keeps the lead gallantly. 

‘I like a trot,’ says Benson, ‘ because you can watch the horses so 
long. Ina race they go by like a flash, once and again, and it’s all 





less; for a harness horse (especially if to a waggon) with an outside 





over.’ 
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Im the next quarter they are almost lost to view, and then they 
appear again coming home, and you begin once more to appreciate the 
rate at which they are comieg. Still it is not the very best pace; the 
Lady is taking it rather easy, as if conscious of having it all her own 
way ; and her driver looks as careless and comfortable as if he were 
only taking her out te exercise, when she glides past the stand. 

<2 35°’,’ says Losing. He doesn’t need to look at his watch; but 
there is great - of stop-watches ome other men for the 
time of the first mile. Hardly half a length behind is Trustee; he 
has been gradually creeping up without any signs of being hurried, and, 
clumsily as he goes, gets over the ground without heating himeelf. 

‘John Case knows what he’s about, after all,’ Edwards observes. 
« He takes his time, and so does the old horse ; wait another round and, 
at the third mile, they’ll be there.’ 

But where’s Pelham? Is he lost? No, there he comes; and, Castor 
and Pollux, what a burst ! Something has waked him up after the other 
horses have passed the stand, and while he is yet four or five lengths 
from it. There’s a brush for you! Did you ever see a horse foot it so ? 
—as if all the ideas of running that he may ever have had in his life 
were arrested, and fastened down into his trot. How he is cuing up 
the gap! If he can hold to that stroke he will be a-head of the field 
before the first quarter of this second mile is out. A mighty clamour 
arises, shouts from his enemies, who want to break him, cheers from 
his injudicious friends. There, he has flapped Trustee—he has passed 
him ; tearing at the bit harder than ever, he closes with Lady Suffolk. 
Bryant does not begin to thrash his mare yet, he only shows the whip 
over her; but he yells like a madman at her, and at Pelham, whose 
driver holds on to him as a drowning man holds on to arope. They 
are going side by side ata terrific pace. It can’t last ; one of them must 

up. The bay horse does go up just at the quarter pole, having made 

at quarter, Benson says, in the remarkably short time of thirty-six 
seconds and a-half. , 

Pelham’s driver can’t jerk him across the track; by doing so, he 
would foul Trustee, who is just behind ; so he has to let the chesnut go 
by, and then sets himself to work to bring down his unruly animal; no 
easy matter—for Pelham, frightened by the shouting, and excited by 
the noise of the wheels, plunges about in a manner that threatens to 
spill or break down the sulky ; and twice, after being brought almost 
to a full stop, goes offagainonacanter. Good bye, little horse ! there’s 
no more chancefor you. By this time, the Lady is nearly a quarter of 
a mile ahead, and going faster than ever. Somehow or other, Trustee 
has increased his speed too, and is just where he was, a short half- 
1 behind her. The way in which he h on to the mare begins 
to frighten the Long-Islanders a little, but they comfort themselves 
with the hope that she has something left, and can let out some spare 
foot in the third mile, or whenever it may be necessary. 

Some forty seconds more elapse: a period of time that goes like a 
flash when you are training your own flier, or ‘ brushing’ on the road, 
bat seems long enough when you are waiting for horses to come round, 
and then they appear once more coming home. The mare is still lead- 
ing, with her beautiful, steady, unfaltering stroke; but she is by no 
means so fresh-looking as when she started ; many a dark line of sweat 
marks her white hide. Close behind her comes Trustee; the half- 
length gap has disappeared, and his nose is ready to touch Bryant's 

acket. There is hardly a wet hair discernible on him; he goes per- 

ectly at his ease, and seems to be in hand. ‘He has her now,’ is the 
general exclamation, ‘ and can pass her when he pleases’ As the mare 
crosses,the score (in 2’ 34°’, according to Edwards’ stop-watch), Bryant 
* looks over his left shoulder,’ like the knights in old ballads, and be- 
comes aware for the first time that the horse at his weel is not Pelham, 
as he had supposed, but Trustee. 

The old fellow is another man. His air of careless security has 
changed to one of intense excitement. Slash! slash! siash! falls the 
long whip, with half-a-dozen frantic cuts and an appropriate garnish 
of yells. Almost any other trotter would go off in a run at one such 

ute, to say nothing of five or six; but the old mare, who ‘has no 
break in her,’ merely understands them as gentle intimations to go 
faster—and she does go faster. How her legs double up, and what a 
rush she has made! There is a gap of three lengths between her and 
Trustee. He never hurries himself, but goes on steadily as ever. See, 
as he es, how he straddles behind like an old cow, and yet how dex- 
terously he paddles himself along, as it were, with one hind foot. 
What a mixture of ugliness and efficiency his action is! At the first 
quarter the Lady has come back to him, Three times during this, the 
last and decisive mile, is the performance repeated. You may hear 
Bryant's voice and whip completely across the course, as he hurries his 
mare away from the pursuer ; but each succeeding time the temporary 
gap is shorter and sooner closed. 

Now they are coming down the straight stretch home. The mare 
leads yet. Case appears to be talking to bis horse, and encouraging 
him; if it is so, you cannot hear him, for the tremendous row Lady 
Suffolk’s driver is making. She had the pole at starting, has kept it 
througnout, and Trustee must past her on the outside. This circum- 
stance is her only hope of winning. All her owner’s exertions, end 
a)l the encocraging shouts of her friends, which she now hears greeting 
her froth the stand, cannot enable her to shake off Trustee an inch, but 
if she can only maintain her lead for six or seven lengths more, it is 
enough. The chesnut is directly in her rear ; every blow gets a little 
more out of her. Half the short interval to the goal is passed, when 
Trustee diverges from his straight course, and shows his head alongside 
Bryant’s wheel. Catching his horse short, Case puts his whip upon him 
for the first time, shakes him up with a great shout, and crowds him 

t the mare, winning the heat y at. length. 

The little bay was so far behind at the end of the second mile, that 
no one took any notice of him, and he was supposed to have dropped 
out somewhere onthe road. His position, however, was much improved 
on the third mile; still, as there was a strong probability of his being 
shut out, the judges despatched one of their number to the distance- 
post with a flag; a very proper proceeding, only they thought of it 
rather late, for the judge arrived there only just before Pelham, and 
also just before Trustee crossed the score; in fact, the three events 
were all but simultaneous; the judge dropped the flag in Pelham’s 
face, and Pelham in return nearly ran over the judge. This episode 
attracted no attention at the time of its occurrence, all eyes being di- 
rected to the leading horses; but now it affords materials for a nice lit- 
tle row. Pelham’s driver protesting violently against the distance. 
‘There is much thronging, and vociferating, and swearing about the 
“judge’s stand, into which our burly Irishman endeavours to force his 
‘way. One of the specials favours him with a rap on the head, that 
“would astonish a hippopotamus. Pat doesn’t seem to mind it, but he 
understands it well enough (the argument is just suited to his mpeety) 
and remains tolerably quiet. Finally, it is proclaimed that ‘ Trustee 
wins the heat in 7’ 45/" and Pelham is distanced.’ 

* Best three miles ever made in harness,’ says Harrison, ‘ except when 
Dutchman did it in 7’ 41”, 

Edwards doubts the fact, and they bet about it, and will write to the 
Spire of the Times (the American Bell’s Life). 

er and Benson descended from thestand. The horses, pant- 
4ing and pouring with sweat, are rubbed and seraped by their attend- 
ants, three or four to each, Then they are clothed, and walked up and 
down quietly. They have a rest of nominally half-an-hour, and prac- 
tically at least forty minutes. Some of the crowd are eating oysters, 
more drinking brandy and water, and a still greater number ‘ loafing’ 
about witheut any particular employment. There are two or three 
thimble rs on the ground, but they seem to be in a barren coun- 
try ; there is green enough for them ; the very small boys take 
younger 
days tried his fortune with them. He looked so dandified, green, and 
innocent, that they let — win ase ww ghee first time, and then, on 
the rigger’s sing to bet a hundred, his supposed victim applied 
the ri of coame to the nose of derision, and structed off with his V.,* 
to the great amusement of the bystanders. Tom is very proud of this 
story, and likes to tell it himself. That, and his paying a French act- 
ress with a check whe'n he had nothing at his banker’s, are two of the 
great exploits of his life. 

‘This is rather a low assemblage, certainly,’ says Ashburner, after 
he has contemplated it from several points of view, and observed a 
a different points of character. ‘Do they ever have races 
ere ? 


* Yes, every spring and fall, here, or on the Union Course adjoining. 
— are rather more decently attended, but not over respectable, 
much less fashionable. At the Souch, it is different; there ladies 0, 
and the club races are some of the most marked features of their city 
life. I recollect when I was a boy, thet these trotting matches were 
nice things, and gentlemen used to entet their own horses ; but gra- 
dually they have gone down hill to what they are now, and the names 
of the best trotters are associated with the hardest characters and the 


‘ Precisely on this, and rum four-mile»heats, too, and five of them 
sometimes.’ ' 

Five four-mile heats on ground like this” The Englishman looked 
incredulous, 

‘Exactly. It has happened that each of three has won a heat, and 
then there was one dead heat. You will remember, though, that we 
run old horses, not colts. There is no extra-weight for age; they be- 
gin at tour or five years old, and go on till twelve or fourteen. 

‘ But they must be very liable to accidents, going on such hard eojl.’ 

* Yes, they do break their legs sometimes, but not often. Our horses 
are tougher than yours.’ : 

As they stroll about, Benson points out several celebrated fliers that 
have gained admission inside the stand, but prefer remaining outside 
the track ; some pretty well worn out and emeriti like Ripton, an old 
rival of Lady Suffolk (the mare has outlasted most of her early contem- 

oraries), some in their prime, like the trotting stallion, Black Hawk, 
beautifully formed as any blood-horse, but singularly marked, being 
white-stockinged all round to the knee. ‘ There,’ says Harry, ‘ is a fel- 
low that belies the old horse-dealer’s rhyme, 


‘ Four white legs and a white nose, 
Take him away, and throw him to the crows.’ 


Time is up, and they return to the stand. Edwards is bantering 
Losing, and asks him if he will repeat his bet on this heat. He will fast 
enough, and double it on the final result. Edwards wants nothing 
better. 

This time, for a wonder, the horses get off at the first start, and a 
tremendous pace they make, altogether too much for Trustee, who is 
carried off his feet in the first half-quarter, and the Lady goes ahead 
three, four, five lengths, and has taken the pole before he can recover. 
Bryant continues to crowd the pace. The mare comes round to the 
score in 2’ 33’’, leading by four lengths, and her driver thrashing her 
already. ‘She can’t stand it,’ say the knowing ones; ‘she must 
drop out soon.’ But she doesn’t drop out in the second mile at least, 
for at the end of that, she is still three lengths in advance, and Trus- 
tee does not appear so fresh as he did last heat. The Long-Islanders 
are exultant, and the sporting men look shy. When they come home 
in the last quarter, the chesnut has only taken one length out of the 

ap; nevertheless, he goes for the outside, and makes the best rush 
* can. It’s no use. e can’t get near her; breaks up again, and 
crosses the score a long way behind. Much manifestation of boisterous 
joy among the farmers. Edwards looks sold, and something like a 
smile passes over Losing’s unimpassioned countenance. It is plain 
sailing for the judges thistime. ‘ Lady Suffolk has the heat in7’ 49’’,’ 
and there is no mistake or dispute about it. 

Another long pause. Eight minutes’ sport and three quarters of an 
hour intermission among such a company begins to be rather dull 
work. All the topics of interest afforded by the place have been ex- 
hausted. Harrison and Benson begin to talk stocks and investments ; 
the juveniles are comparing their watering-place experiences during 
the summer. Ashburner says nothing, and smokes an indefinite num- 
ber of cigars; Losing says rather less, and smokes more. Edwards has 
disappeared ; gone, possibly, to talk to the doubtful carriages. It is 
growing dark before they are ready for the third and decisive heat. 

One false start, and at the second trial they are off. The mare has 
the inside, in right of having won the preceeding heat. She crowds 
the pace from the start, as usual; but Trustee is better handled this 
time, and does not break. Case allows the Lady to lead him by three 
lengths, and ones his horse at a steady gait, in quiet pursuit of her. 
For two miles their positions are unaltered; Bryant's friends cheer 
him vociferously every time as he comes round ; he replies by a flourish 
of his long whip and additional shouts to his mare. In the third mile, 
Trustee begins to creep K ¢ and in the third quarter of it, jast before 
he gets out of sight from the stand, is only a length and a half behind. 
When they appear ogsia. there are plenty of anxious lookers-out ; and 
men like our friend Edwards, who have a thousand or more at stake on 
the result, cannot altogether restrain their emotions. Here they come 
close enough together! Trustee has lapped the mare on the outside ; his 
head is opposite the front rim of her wheel. Bryant shouts and whips 
like one possessed; Case’s small voice is also lifted up to encourage 
Trustee. The chesnut is gaining, but only inch by inch, and they are 
nearly home. Now Case has lifted him with the whip, and he makes a 
rush and is at her shoulder. Now he will have her. Oh, dear, he has 

me up! Hurrah for the old grey! Stay ; Case has caught him beauti- 
ully; he is on his trot again opposite her wheel. One desperate ef- 
fort on the part of man and horse, and Trustee shoots by the mare; but 
not till after she has crossed the score. Lady Suffolk is quite done up; 
she could not go another quarter; but she had held out long enough 





to win the heat and the money. 

And now, as it was somewhere in the neighboyrhood of seven, and 
neither Asburner nor Benson had eaten anything since eight in the 
morning, they began to feel very much inclined for dinner, or supper, 
or something of the sort ; and the team travelled back quite as fast as 
it was safe to go by twilight ; a little faster, the Englishman might have 
thought, ifhe had not been so hungry. Then, after crossing the 
Brooklyn ferry, Benson announced his intention of putting up his 
horses for the night at a livery stable, and himself at Ashburner’s 
hotel, as it was still along drive for that time of night to Devilshoof; 
which being agreed upon, they next dived into an oyster cellar of which 
there are about two to a block all along Broadway, and ordered an 
unlimited supply of the agreeable shell-fish broiled ;—oyster chops, 
Ashbnrner used to call them; and the term gives a stranger a prett 
good idea of what these large oysters look like, cooked as they are with 
crumbs exactly in the otye of a cutelette panée. And they make very 
nice eating, too; only they promote thirst and induce the consumption 
of numerous glasses of campagne or brandy and water, as the case may 
be. Whether this be an objection to them or not, is matter of opinion. 
Then having adjourned to Ashburner’s apartment in the fifth story of 
the Manhattan Hotel (it was a room with an alcove, French Fashion), 
and smoked numerous Firmezas there, the Englishman turned in for 
the night ; and Benson, who had no notion of paying for a bed when 
he could get a sofa for nothing, disposed himself at full length upon 
Ashburners’s, without taking off anything except his hat, and was fast 
asleep in less time than it would take The Sewer to tell a lie.—Fraser. 





ROSITA; OR, SPAIN IN 1839. 


BY ELIZABETH O’HARA. 


The greater part of the young men drew out their bouquets, and the 
Maja could easily assure herself that she had as many pretenders to 
her hand as there were handsome men in the room. She stood by her 
uncle while her companions grouped on either side, envyingly admired 
their queen, and formed her graceful court. Before her were the 
young rivals who were about to declare their love, and who already 
exchanged looks of jealousy: Stefano stood aloof and melancholy. The 
musicians clustered by the door and lightly touched their instruments, 
—_ the sun cast its last rays on this picture worthy of our best 
artists. 

The first villager who left the ranks was a tall ruddy youug man ; he 
firmly advanced to the Maja, saying, ‘‘I am Jeronimo Calderez ; I shall 
be twenty-six years old come next Christmas. I let them say in the 
village that I was hard to please because I was waiting the fairest ma- 
ja, and she is Rosita Lopez. Will you place next your heart the flowers 
I have worn near mine?” He presented his bouquet to the young girl, 
who took it with a blush and let it fall. 

‘He is refused, he is refused,” whispered the villagers, while the 
tall young man retired, and another took his place. 

“I am Don Juan Ribeira,” he said with an easy tone; ‘my mother 
declares I am the best fellow in Panola, my father that I am the rich- 
est ; it depends on you, Rosita, to make me the happiest. Will you 
wear the flowersI have had next my heart ?” 

** Refused ?” cried the spectators as the flowers instantly fell from the 
Maja’s hand. 

A third advanced in his turn, and was recived with a general smile ; 
it was the wit of Panola, a handsome youth, but rather free in his 
manners. ‘‘ Rosebud of Panolo,” he saucily said to the young girl, 
‘* you have known me ever since your arrival here; you know that I 
sigh night and day. I love you as I love the wines of Malaga and 
Xeres. Will you vlace—” , 

He interrupted himself on seeing his bouquet fall to the ground 
amidst the loud laugbter of all, and gravely taking the fourth swain 
by the hand said, *« sinxce I am not to your taste, Maja—and I assure 
you you are in the wromg—here is my cousin, Martinez, who, if you 
won’t have me, will just :uwit you.” 

Martinez was dismissed notwithstanding this recommendation, and 
ten others followed him; ‘he rejected were so numerous that they 
could no longer hide their con'fusion in the crowd. The lookers on con- 
versed eagerly among themselves, and the musicians ceased to renew 





most saaeene species of balls.’ 
* And they race, do the horses run on ground like this? asked 
Ashburner, stamping on the track, which was as Qard as Macadam. 


their strains. Old Pedro, half smiling, half uneasy, asked himself 
why his niece was so difficult to pl.ase, and then answered that she had ¢ 


a right to be so; while the admirers who re remained 


hand, looked hesitatingly at each other, and hardly dared ouatet in 
lists. Three, bolder than the others, advanced towards the Mare the 
two first were not even heard to the end, and all eyes were fix ; the 
last. Rosita allowed him to finish his speech, took his bouquet On the 
she examined with coquettish pity, and sent it with a sigh of » Which 


join the tributes todos chests w ~ named the floor *eliet 19 
A low cry arose from the surprised villagers: ‘+ Refused! 
ed! it is scandalous! We never heard of such a thing weeks Tefus. 


Parties were forming for and against the Maja, when Don 
turning to his niece, silenced them all by speaking to her. « w Riaz, 
this, my child?” he said; “have you considered what you are ae 
in >”? 0- 

“ Yes, uncle,” Rosita firmly answered. ‘ Did you not te) me] 
free.” Was 

** Free—yes, to choose certainly ; but not to refuse all,” 

The Maja cast down her eyes, but made no remark. 

‘* Forgive me, father, there is still one,” said Stefano, breakin 
silence. B the 

«* Where is he ?”’ they eagerly asked. 

** It is I,” cried the Majo, taking out his bouquet of jessaming 

An exclamation of surprise was heard all round. Rosita tremb] 
so violently that she was obliged to lean on her uncle’s arm * 
Pedro, more surprised than all, turned joyously tohisson, « i 
Stefano!” he said; ‘‘is it your cousin whom—” m, 

“Yes, father,” the young man replied, “ it is she whom I love» 

‘Good, good,” said the old man; “I see now why our Maja was 
hard to please,” ie continued to himself, ‘ the rogue did not want 4. 
appetite; she waited for the best bit.” ed 

edro reseated himself, while Stefano, pale with emot 
anxiously watched by all, approached his cousin. 

THE LAST NOSEGAY. 

* Rosita, I love you,” the young man simply said ; “ will you place 
next your heart the flowers I have worn over mine ?” 

These words were so plaintively uttered, his whole attitude was 5, 
impassioned and beseeching, that all sympathised with him, and tea; 
started to Pedro’s and Rosita’s eyes. ' 

“Keep the bouquet, Rosita—keep it!” they all exclaimed, eyen 
Stefano’s rivals; and again a soft murmur ef music was heard, 

The Maja, not less pale than her cousin, took the flowers with g 
trembling hand; she looked at it long and tenderly, moved as jf ty 
oe it from her; again gazed on it, and turning her head, let it slowly 
all. 

‘Santa Maria! and he also!” cried the spectators, in painful as. 
tonishment. 

The music suddenly ceased ; different emotions agitated the crowd of 
reapers, and Stefano tarned despairingly to Don Pedro. ‘I told you 
father,” he cried, ‘that my love was hopeless.” . 

** My son, my poor son! murmured the old man, who seemed struck 
to the heart: then turning to the Maja, while his arm was still thrown 
round Stefano: ‘‘ Rosita,” he bitterly said, ‘‘ you are not only severe 
—you are pitiless! When, eight months ago, you came here a poor 
friendless orphan, and I joyfully received you as a daughter, I was 
far from thinking grief and despair would follow your steps. However, 
you are not obliged to feel the same love for my son with which you 
have inspired him—doubtless most involuntarily. You are at perfect 
liberty, as you say; and since this liberty only enables you to render 
all who love you unhappy—” He paused ; he could no longer restrain 
his tears, and leant his white head on his son’s shoulder. “ My poor 
Stefano,” he cried, passionately embracing him. ‘ But come,” he con- 
tinued more firmly ; ‘* let us say no more of this ; but take courage ; for- 
get that you have ever loved your cousin.” 

‘* Never! never! my father!” Stefano <~¢ 

‘*‘ Remember only,” the old man kindly added, seeing Rosita hide her 
tear-covered face in her hands ‘‘remember always that she is your 
cousin—your sister ; as I shall never forget, whatever may happen, that 
she is my neice—my daughter.” 

“Yes,” cried Rosita, apeory her uncle’s hand with kisses—« yes 
yourdaughter, Pedro. Do not fear that I shall ever cease to deserve 
that name; do not cone, meas ungrateful ere you hear my justi- 
fication.” d 

“Your justification!” repeated Stefano, catching at a ray of hope 
from the word. 

‘What do you mean, niece?” asked Don Riaz. ‘Speak! I listen to 

ou.” 

The Maja looked timidly around: ‘‘Senor Pedro,” she at length 
said, ‘it is a secret | was perhaps wrong in not sooner revealing to 
you, and that I can confide to you alone if you will hear it.” 

**To me alone!” exclaimed the surprised old man; ‘so be it; Lam 
at your service this very moment!” 

And hastily seizing Rosita’s hand, he begged the villagers to excuse 
him, bade his son take heart, and withdrew with the agitated girl, while 
the reapers retired, whispering mysteriously. 

‘* A secret she can only confide to my father!” Stefano slowly repeat- 
ed when he wasaloneinthe room. He long gazed at the door by which 
they had disappeared, and then prostrating himself before a virgin 
placed just above it, ** Oh, our lady of Panola,” he cried, ‘ give me 
courage to wait the issue of this mystery, and, if it bring me no hope, 
cure me of my love!” 

He then called a farm-servant, and desired him to guard the house 
while he wandered to the hills from whence he could watch the shades 
of evening closing in. The heavens were slightly tinged with the rose- 
ate clouds of sunset ; the night-wind bore the perfume of the jessamine 
and orange-trees on the warm air; no sounds were heard in Panola but 
faint echoes of the guitar and castanet, mingling with the distant tink- 
ling of the bells on some tardy mule 

CHAP. V. LIEUTENANT CLIFFORD. 


When Stefano returned home he found his father and cousin awaiting 
him. Rosita started on seeing him, and dared not raise her eyes to 
his; then kissing her uncle she made a pretext to leave the room, and 
returned no more. 

_ Stefano, left alone with Don Riaz, dared not address him for some 
time; at length he approached him, and with anguished curiosity ask- 
ed, ‘‘ Have you nothing to tell me, father ?” 

Pedro silently held out his hand to the young man’s clasp. 

** One word! one word! ” he impatiently resumed—* can Rosita love 
—can I be her husband ?” 

** All is not lost, my son,” Don Riaz answered. ‘‘ A day will perhaps: 
come when you may speak of love to Rosita; you will then learn the 
secret with which I will not overwhelm you to-day ; you shall hear it 
when it will.no longer be painful to you.” 

“ The form of consolation!” said Stefano, with an irronical smile. “I 
thank you, however, father, for I know that it is not your fault that } 
have no better.” He paced the room witha gloomy air, and cast @ re- 
proachful glance on the virgin whom he had so vainly implored, paused 
a few moments before the door of his mother’s room, and then suddenly 
throwing off this apparent calm to abandon himself to convulsive despair 
—‘I am accursed ! I am accursed !” he cried, wildly tossing up his arms,. 
and tearing off the ornaments of his costume with furious imprecations. 
He then returned to Pedro, and plied him with reiterated questions re- 
specting Rosita’s secret. 

** You must forget Rosita and her secret, my son,” said the old man, 
‘‘and chase from your heart even the memory of this love.” 

“It is true,’ he muttered; “it is wise; but it is impossible! Do 
you remember, father, the book of ancient history, in which we read 
the life of the old Theban Epaminondas? Ue had been wounded by ® 
javelin in the breast ; the physicians declared that the wound could not 
be cured til! the steel was extracted, and that the operation might cost 
his life :—he submitted, father. 

** And hedied!” said Pedro, gazing on his son. 

‘Well, then, father,” enthusiastically resumed Stefano, ‘my love for 
Rosita is as deep-seated as Epaminondas’ javelin!’ So saying, he 
slowly mounted to his chamber. . 
** Alas! alas!” cried Don Riaz sadly, following him, “‘ why did Rosi- 
ta ever come here? Howshall we escape from this fatal circle?” 

In fact, it was many weeks before their cruel situation was relieved ; 
and during that period their thoughts were only diverted from their 
private sorrows by rumours of war. The Pretender’s troops occupied 
the neighbouring hamlets, and the constitutional guerillas united to 
drive them out. It was then that a romantic incident which Stefano 
little expected threw a sudden light on the subject, while it complica- 
ted their distress. 

It was a fine morning, early in September, a short time before sun- 
rise; @ soft rain had fallen during the night, and left its sparkling 
gems on the branches, which gently quivered in the breeze. The rising 
sun, surrounded by its pale grey clouds, had that peculiar veil which 
gives rise to the Castilian comparison, that it is like the King of Spaim 
shrouded in his mantle. The streets of Panola were still idle, merely 
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crossed at rare intervals by some early muleteer, and Pedro Riazs 
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suddenly coon es was | 
«The loves of Adhemar and Adalifa”—and a quic 
00 guish a defective accent, which was not lost on the Cas- 
ear 0% ;tefano, as he caught the burden of the ditty— : 
«* Thy rosy lips were first to speak, 
My heart vill love on till it break.” 
ove-lorn words recalled the memory of Stefano’s own sorrows : 
" reed bitterly as he gazed on Rosita’s door, and renewed his atten- 
tion to the singer, whose voice betrayed great emotion, ae well as a 
oreign accent. Had he heard this ballad at midnight instead of at 
fve in the morning, he might have thought it the voice of some pol- 
troon, Who was trying to stun his own cowardice. His conjectures, at 
all events, were not long, for the musician was now near the house, 
eae mafiled fe s large seek wes = 
uickly as he passed the cottage, looked anxiously around him, 
peer his drapery, and lightly leaped in at the window. Stefano 
started back in surprise at this str: visitor, and then was tempted 
to seize the intruder, whom he at first took for # thief; but his opinion 
quickly changed when he saw him close the window and remain crouch- 
ing near it, though still anxiously watching the road. Horses were 
heard approaching, and a body of hundred men the house: 
the stranger drew @ long breath when the last | disa 
« Sold the queen’s guerillas, taken in and done for this time,” he eried, 
with @ h smile, and rising like one accustomed to risk his life: 
«Jet them keep up that pace for one hour only, and I shall have time 
for the rest and refreshment necessary to travellers.” As he spoke 
he turned, and for the first time saw Stefano. ‘Attention in the 
ranks,” said the stranger, drawing closer the mantle which could not 
quite hide his uniform. ‘‘ This young native has nots very benevolent 
expression in that scowl.” I 9d : 
“Who can this be?” thought Stefano, instinctively clutching his fa- 
ther’s pistols. He again laid them down as the stranger approached 
him with a smile. ‘ He is not armed: let’s see what he wants.” 
«Young and noble inhabitant of old Castile,” said the stranger— 
«for noble you doubtless are, as every guod Castilian is, will you 
oblige me by telling me into whose house I have burglariously en- 
te ” 


Before answering, Stefano scanned the intruder from head to foot. 
He was from twenty-eight to thirty years old, of a fair and ruddy com- 
plexion, with auburn hair and moustachios, His whole appearance 
and accent indicated an Englishman. Not caring to give fuller. in- 
formation, the Spaniard mately replied, ‘‘ That of an honest inhabitant 
of Panola—I am his son.” 

“Consequently,” the soldier frankly resumed, ‘‘ the son must be as 
honest as the father ; I thank Providence for it. Popping without in- 
troduction into the first opening, I find I might just as well have fallen 
among thieves as honest men, f may say I played my cards well this 
time. Allow me, young man, to have the pleasure of making your ac- 
quaintance.” 

“His tongue runs as quickly as his legs,” thought Stefano, not yet 
devoid Of suspicion ; and then he said aloud, “I should like to know 
whom I'am speaking to. I beg you will tell me who you are, from 
whence you come, aud what you want ?”’ 

“You are not a prolix speaker, benevolent Castilian,” said the man 
with a gay smile. “I will try to imitate you in my answer, as much 
as my nature will allow.” This reservation was not unnecessary, for, 
as may be perceived, he was rather a diffuse orator. ‘In the first 
place,” he continued with an apologetic bow, ‘allow me to put two 

reliminary question: ‘ First, if not impertinent, are you for Queen 
Tsabella, or the other? ”’ 

“My grandfather was a victim to the inquisition ; my father fought 
under Mina,” Stefano haughtily replied. ‘I am for the constitution 
and liberty of Spain,” 

*Tsabella—that’s clear,” said the stranger, with a military salute. 
“« My dear enemy,” he added in a lower voice, ** I should think like you 
werelin your place. I like political principles that are handed down 
from father to son: they are sterling respectable. But I beg 
you to believe, young man, that others are equally so—or I must be a 

disreputable person in your sight. No matter; be at your ease, and 
speak freely: but, to be brief, and to the point, I now come to my se- 
cond question, Are you a man who will help your foe when he is in dan- 
ger, and for this next quarter of an hour means no more ill to you than 
to a brother ?” 

“I know no unarmed enemy,” answered Stefano: “from the mo- 
nent you are under our roof you become our guest.” 

“ Shake hands, then, by George! You are a hearty fellow,” cried 
the soldier, holding out his hand; at the same moment he threw off his 
cloak, and Stefano recognized the uniform of the volunteers under Don 
Carlos, the epaulettes, and the tuft on the shako he held under his arm, 
indicating his rank as a lieutenant. ‘‘ Yes, you are a hearty good fel- 
low,” he repeated, warmly grasping the Spaniard’s hand. “So, if you 
have @ glass of any sort of wine, or a drop of anything comfortable, I 
will tell you in as few or as many words as you like what brings me 


t 


Stefano opened a buffet, and poured out two glasses of wine. 

“There are no politics lurking here,” said the Lieutenant: ‘ this 
stuff would make darlos and Christina fraternize. To all brave Span- 
iards and all pretty women,” headded, draining his glass at one draught. 
Stefano accepted the ledse, and wiping his moustachio, the soldier 
opened his story. ‘* You see,” he said with his frank familiarity, “I 
am Charles James Clifford; a soldier by birth and profession ; absent 
wherever there is peace, present wherever any warm work is to be done: 
in two words, just now Lieutenant Clifford, in the first and only grena- 
dier regiment of his Majesty Charles V.—I beg your pardon, noble 
Castilian, Don Carlos, I should have said. To tell you how I became 
a Spanish volunteer, would require a detail of various singular and 
romantic circumstances which would be entirely uninteresting to you. 
I come to the point. Being in afew leagues off—for you know 
that Cabrera had just established himself about here—I obtained twelve 
hours’ leave of absence, in order to visit Panola. I thought I should 
meet here with a battallion of the first and only lightfinfantry of his 
Majesty—of Don Carlos, 1 mean—which battalion should, if not dis- 
pleasing to you, have been billeted in this village to-day. But, besides 
the folly of risking myself alone before day-break in a strange part, I 
have made too much haste, it seems, and I own with shame, that I have 
acted like araw recruit. In the first place I outstripped the battalion 
—number one ; then Iran straight into a nest of Christina’s guerillas— 
number 2, The scoundrels—a thousand pardons, my fine fellow, but 
that is their right and title—these rascals were going to give me a few 
bullets to digest for breakfast, when I contrived to give them the slip 
under cover of one of their cloaks. Briefly, and in @ word, I filed off on 
the left flank, and gained ground on them : but they were almostas sharp 
as I, and though I managed to set them off the scent, as soon as the sun 
Tose they had it. again: their cursed horses set off full stretch, and I 

must have fallen into their hands on entering the village, had not my 
good genius doubly inspired me as I a hed this delightful villa. In 
the first place I began to sing to bother the guerillas : you might, perhaps, 
have seen that I did not catch the notes very satisfactorily; but put 
yourself'in my place, and by Jove you’ll allow that I did very well for 
Ii amateur, In short, the guerillas were caught, because they thought 

a assed through the village, while I was snugly lying under that 

: window; and when I think that my anxious friends are gallop- 
ing hard away while I am quaffing old Xeres with you, I can’t praise 
myself enough for my musical genius— 


“<Thy ros nips were fir-r-st to speak, 
My heart will lo-o-0-0-ve until it break ! 


Stents the thing !” said the Lieutenant, who, finding a listener in 
h rate who was not unwilling to continue his monologue. «‘ Now, kind 
om look at my position: I break in upon you like a thief; you are not 
cal ed ; on the contrary you receive me kindly; you beg me to be 
bine (here the soldier, who had been hitherto standing, ensconced 
vie maneasy chair), ‘Like a trump, you, in.a manner, offer me 
the ens refreshments. with your own hand” (emptying the remains of 
leu oe into his glass as he spoke)‘: and capital wine it is too” (he 
a to the villager, and he slowly sipped the generous liquor). «“ But 
“wee do not let us be enerveted by Ca enchantments.” 
‘4at are you coming to. now ?” said Stefano, could hel 

‘nughing at his lon winded aperaben. ' “4 ~ tne 
theres is, noble Castilian ; though the Gperillas winked for a moment, 
the of aid as good as yours or mine, : If they do not find me beyond 
where ree: Mey will cry‘ Hints hee retrage shale steps ta Panola, 
; ‘ w, you see, I don’t wan m to at home ; 80, 
you are as trustworthy a host as you seem—” re : 


phlegnotie tapped him om the shoulder: *‘ One in- 
e said; ‘they cannot be back this half-hour there’s plenty of 
; you may be certain I did not to P: erely to walk 
out of it again; and, if it be not trespas an. your (kindness » I mast 
beg yon. to give me some information on sn important subject, and of 

w am - 7 
“ Speak !” Stefano, reseating himself with a Jorn of resignation. 









The Englishman twisted his moustachio, set collar, and dust- 
ing his jacket, cried, ‘1 am in search of a young girl.” 

* A young girl!” exclaimed Stephano, whose jealousy awoke at the 
words. 

“ That poses you, does it not ”’ asked the soldier ; ‘‘and well it may ; 
for it is a queer story. After all, you may as well know it, as I shall 
want your advice; but talking is dry work ; have you another bottle to 
moisten it?” oi 

“To be sure,” replied Stefano; hastening to the cellar, and thinking, 
«« What Spaniard would t..us tell all his affairs to the first comer ”” 

They again seated themselves at thé table, and the Lieutenant thus 
begun: ‘Now there’s mo nonsense in this, Iassure you! It is now 
about a year or more ago, soon after I took service with Cabrera, when 
my regiment; after some sharp work, carried a little borough in Na- 
varre.” 

A borough in Navarre !” ted Stefano ; he had already a presen- 
timent, and the soldier’s changed manner almost alarmed hiw. 

“ One house especially was defended so vigorously, that we were in 
some sort ob! to carry it with the bayonet, and our exasperated men 
determined to give no quarter. This work does not suit me: I could 
not stand seeing twenty swords lifted against two old people and a 
young girl of angelic beauty merited far different treatment, 

“Two old men and a young girl!” Stefano pensively echoed. 

“Ah!” cried the soldier you seem interested.” 

“ More than you would think,” answered the remo Go on.” 

“ Well, I threw myself between my men and their me determined 
to spare them the shame of cowardly bratality. The fools, whose 
blood was up, lost patience at my resistance: they struck right and 
left in their blind fury, and of course turned n me; but others 
came: I had my own way, and a bayonet thrust in my side ; but the 
girl and the other poor devils were saved! Now wasn’t that fa- 
mous ?” : ‘ 

The simplicity with which the soldier related this anecdote electri- 
fied the villager : Clifford became another man in his Wet Famous! 
it was, indeed, worthy of fame!” he cried, replenishing the other’s 
glass: “but proceed ;” and his presentiments gathered more gloomily 
around him. * 

“The good folks thought I had saved their lives—and Say weren’t 
far wrong,” continued Clifford. ‘ Their gratitude was excessive ; they 
gave me their best bed, and nursed me themselves; then I was waited 
on; they killed the fatted calf, as if I had’ been their prodigal son. 
The young gir! above all was indefatigable ; she bivouacked by my bed 
for a fortnight ; treated me likea brother. Poor little thing! I think 
I see her now sitting at the foot of my bed like a guardian angel ; never 
opening her mouth but to pour forth her thanks, forestalling my least 
wishes. I wanted to stop her at first, but I might as well have whistled 
jigs to a mile-stone as talk to her, and soon I had no wish to do so. 
Her beauty, the kind treatment—do you see?” 

«‘ Yes—you fell in love with her!” 

“« Madly !” 

Stefano could not repress & movement, which Clifford understood as 
a mrt of sympathy. “Ah, you know what the feeling is, my 
friend?” 

** No,” he impatiently replied, “* but finish quickly ! ” 

**T’ve little’ more to say: I'm pac to the dénouwement. As soon 
as I discovered what my heart complaint was, I made short work of 
the matter, and popped the question without further preamble.” 

** You were accepted ?”’ 

“ Why—yes: the girl turned ros , and white again, and in her 
sweet way referred me to the old folks, first letting me kiss the ends of 
her taper little fingers—that was enough to raise the dead! And so be- 
ing radically cared, I went in double quick time to papa and mamma. 
The old man, who had been much shaken by the late affair was on his 
death-bed, and felt his end drawing nigh. I had bardly made my re- 
quest, when, raising his eyes to heaven, he said, ‘ Thank God I shall 
uot die without paying my debt of gratitude!” And, as is the cus- 
tom here, he joined our hands, and made us exchange rings. He then 
lifted up hfs trembling hands and blessed us, while we swore eternal 
fidelity. There is gg new in this, certainly, but it is touching. 
The poor old man wept; his wife wept by bis side; the girl wept as 
much as both ; in short we all wept like children—by heaven, I fear I 
am going to begin again!” he exclaimed, rubbing his eyes, and then 
resumed : “The poor old fellow lost the number of his mess three 
days afterwards, and I followed my regiment into Castille. I have been 
knocking about the country since then, and have had no news for the 
last. seven or eight months of my betrothed, but ome ye learnt 
that her mother was dead—thit she had left Navarre,"and that I should 
find her at her paternal uncle’s at Panola. So, being as I already told 
you, in the neighbourhood, [ lost no time—but what ails you, young 
man? You are no longer listening to me!” said the Lieutenant, see- 
ing Stefano turn pale, and leave the table.” 

** I already know enough,” he gloomily answered. “* The borough in 
Navarre where this happened is—” 
* Tafala.” ° 
‘* And the girl betrothed to you on her father’s death-bed ?”” 
** Rosita Lopez.” 
Rosita !—yes, this is my cousin’s fatal secret: she will never love 
me!” ‘ 
«* Well, well, what is the matter ”” said the Lieutenant, who could 
not understand Stefano’s emotion ; “do you know Rosita Lopez ? .. Is 
she in the village? You are silent, young man! God in heaven! is 
she dead—or married ?” 
‘© No, no,” he at length replied ; “ be easy ; Rosita in truth is here: 
she loves you—faithfully, I doubt it not—and impatiently expects 
ou. 
ne Excellent!” cried Clifford: ‘‘ The little thing would have tricked 
me had she acted otherwise: for after such a betrothal—and a Spanish 
promise, as the saying goes—that’s no joke, by George! Besides fidel- 
ity is a social and natural duty in woman. Man! that’s another af- 
fair ; but no matter; where is she ’” 
tefano was gathering strength to reply, when the return of the 
erillas terminated their conversation. This return was, as the sol- 
ier had foreseen, announced by the distant noise of their horse’s feet,., 
‘** Hush !” he cried, at this terrible signal, and running to the window, 
** Here come our friends !” 


which might have alarmed him had he seen it. 

‘They are at the other end of Panola; that’s all well,” pursued the 
soldier. ‘The scoundrels will rummage the houses, and post sentries 
in all the avenues. We have chatted long enough, kind host. I muat 
— yanish, or make my will: we will resume our conversation by- 
and-by.” ; : 

“Yes, yes,” replied Stefano, in great sgitation, looking fiercely 
around, % I must—I am going—I—I—am doubly accursed!” he 
frantically thought: ‘‘ this man comes here, and poisons my gl Paige 
a on his lips; and yet I must protect his life at the risk of 

ne!’ ran belry 

** Well, where will you hide me!” asked the Lieutenant, now wait- 
ing his decision. } , 

hese confiding words made the Castilian blush. The guerillas were 
coming still closer: their noise had disturbed his father and cousin, | 
who were moving in their rooms. 


To be continued. 


Kuperial. Parliament. 


House of Commons.—Thursday, 12th June... 
The House re-assembled after the Whitsun recess. bi tu ’ 


IRISH POLITICAL EXILES, 


On the question that the Speaker should leave the chair, 

Mr. ANSTEY rose to cail.the attention of the House to the ease of 
Messrs. M‘Manus, O’Doherty, and.O’Donehue, who had been ort. 
ed to Van Diemen’s Land for political offences committed in Ireland in 
1848,,. The House would remember that it had been distinctly assured, 
on more than one occasion, that Mr. Smith O’Brien and his friends 
were treated with considerably lenity, Unfortunately, he was in a 
position to prove that the Ministerial statement was not correct, and 
that three of the gentlemen in question, whom he had already named, 
were being treated with undue harshness and severity by Sir W.., Deni- 
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lndjag od you are right,” Stefano quickly cried, anxiously 


son, the Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. Some time tickets: of | 
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men’s. 





ok wpaan tha dalinad Uhof Viewciasiseaeninenaeeandaeee. 
under. dewyers in Van'Die- 
the law advisers of. the: thah when 


granted not be revoked except ‘persons to whom they | 
were be convicted of » Or at least misdemeanour. « 
It ap that Mr, Smith O'Brien ¢ on his parole, within © 
a moderate distance of his former political ates, they lefs the po- — 
lice in which they were located in order to have the pleasure of © 


districts ‘ 

shaking hands with him, and that, done so, they i 

returned into their respective districts, | Por thie act Sir W.. Den 
had taken on himself to revoke their tickets of leave. It was evidents: 
ly Sir W. Denison’s wish from the first that, they should be treated im 
all respects and by all classes in the colony as mere convicts—that, not 
the character of their offence, but the infamy of their condition, 
should be remembered. Accordingly, Sir W. Denison protested against 


hd ; 


the wise u of his sovereign, and foreteld those ences 
which he (Mr. Anstey) was bound to say his «Sir W. Denison’s) own ~ 
act had at last uced. No sooner had those three gentlemen visit- 


ed Mr. Smith O’Brien and returned to their respective districts, than 
the Governor ed the regulations which ul prior to the 6th and 
7th of Victoria with reference to the obsolete condition of ticket-of- 
leaye men to be put in force—one of those régulations being that a 
ticket-of-leaye man having been sent to police wag not ; 

it withoat a pass. It so happened that Mesers. M’Manus, O° 


and O’Do , were living in polive districts, therefore 
Should -not leave ie without 
the farlough of those gentlemen 










and 
liam Denison implied that the 
os was not ) borne out 
t 








h the furlough provided that they should not attemy 
the colony, there wan te 0 word suid about y jlice ae ‘(ft 
hear.) So that the attempt to fix upon them ‘a breach | 
lough was absurd and worthless, ) simple question was, w 
the regulation which applied to the old condition of pork ott ve 
men were or were not rom, Sepa the s 7th of Victo- — 
ria? “In the opitiion that t ay wore ety 's of the 
colony were unanimous, with the si ¢ law advisers 
of the Urown. (Hear, hear.) Other ticket-of- , too, had act- 
ed on the opinion that they were’ not’ entéd from lea the dis- 
trict. without @ » but were merely to attend the monthly 


muster there. It was obvious, therefore, that at all events there was ~ 
a doubt on the subject, and it. would have: been but om 
rt of the governor to have given these t ' 

oubt.. (Heam,(hear.) However, he desided: dtherwise. Two out of 
three gentlemen (the third a were brought before the 
magistrates of their respective ists, whe decided that the point as 
to neers regulation in question (yeh toctiors yim at least 
doubtful, ted that the matter be made the subject of 
& compromise, Which was at once agreed td by the adeused, viz. , that 
they should undertake not to leave their districts without 
asking permission, reserving, however, the question of their legal to 
to doso if they, should think proper. The gow a8 soon as ‘this 
cision was given, revoked the tickets of leave which had been issued to 
Messrs... M’ us, O’Donohue, and O'Doherty, and not only so, but 
having from the first evinced a determined apd inveterate ill-will to 
them, he transmitted another order for, their further. degradation to 
the rank of convicts under probation, or, in other words, under 'pun- 
ishment, in the penal settlement of ‘Port Arthur, or, as the 
called it, ‘* Tagman’s Peninsula.” The term of probation was three 
months each; with hard labour in addition, for: he (Mr: Anstey) 
knew; and this Sir W. Denison did, not in: ty with the decision 
of a competent tribunal, but in. opposition, to it, inasmuch as he had 
felt it necessary to write a letter to the magistrates before whom the 
cases were heard, censuring them for having the doubt in 
the Govermment ions in favour of the accused; that was to 
he felt it necessary. to set aside their. decision before carrying into 
fect hisown. It was to be remembered, too, that the governor was not» 
acting within the ordinary line of his. duty,in: undertaking to revise 


the decision of the istrates, who were practigally absolute, im 

own sphere, thets ions being wan ouir wry entre q 

case which would justify pe gover wee e their —, 
com at 


final. . 
inse 
Re ely leer et 
e » Ww 16. ? no 2.) ce 
sor Vith having been guilty of the = oth 


irate 


‘sion, in the solitary despatch he-had-sent-to this country on the 
ject,—omision in not having; & le pyilab e about the decision of 
the police magistrates, ex ing @ i, and commission in 


“ So it is,” added Stefano in his turn, and casting a look at Clifford | The th 


i 





leave were granted to Messrs. M’Manus, O'Doherty, O’Donohue 


] 


the island to the penal settlement of Tasman’s Peninsula, | 
Port Arthar, there to undergo the term of ‘three months’ 


into many of the statements he had m 


eut ich had always. fotnd essential to 
the maintenance of proper. order and! discipline ar ongst thevconvicts.’” 


Hi 


i 


mention a circumstance which he thought: 


having distinctly and unequivocally admitted the motives which: 

him to the act, viz., be¢ause- too much had been shown for 
the hard condition of those unfortunate. en, and because he had 
failed in persuading even the police magistrates'to come to his opinion, 
that they were common convicts. The bon. and learned gentleman 
concluded by moving,—‘‘ That, this House views with disa 

the conduct of his Excellency Sir W. Denison, Lieutenant Governor of » 


Van Diemen’s Land, in revoking, without sufficient cause, and ¢ontrary 
to the adjudication of the proper tribunals, ithe tickets of leave lately. 
held by the three State prisoners Messrs M’Manus, O’Doh 


+ and 


O‘Donohue, and in removing those prisoners from the free wf 4 


or probation among the convicts of thatsettlement.”: 9 ©) bon. 
ir G@. GREY was unable to follow the hon. and learned gentleman » 
ade, because the Government had . 


no information whatever with respect.to them: | In fact, the wholein- 
formation which the Gov: t possessed in connection the sub © 
ect was contained in a deapateh'from Sir W. Denison, dated January » 


4, 1851, which had now beem some weeks on the table of the house. 
The facts of the case layin small compass. The hon. and learned: ~ 
gentleman asked the House to pass @ vote of censure upon Sir W. Deni- 


son for having acted, in hig, opinion, in wey we the - 
indulgence of tickets of leave from hatintodbent named in his dis- 
patch. Now, he (Sir G. Grey) to remind the ‘House that. those 
three persons were convicted of offences of the gravest nature: (Hear:) 
Two of them were capitally convicted of high treason, and the other 
was also convicted of treason, but under anotherstatate. The last was 
sentenced to transportation, and the two first, by the mercy of the Crown 
had had their capital sentences commuted to transportation also. On 
their removal to the colony, along with other —_—— convicted of + 
similar offences, wt were, in accordance with instructions of Go- - 


vernment to Sir W ny placed in the x } ve: 
men, which the House was, aware was. a aby mr: mac (hear, hoon 
subject to the engagement, as stated in the despatch sere eae i 


ive liberty which the indulgence et: 


not make use of the: con 


of leave, would give in to at to! ‘from. the colony.”— 
three prisoners in, question; however, h: acted in direct diso- 
bedience of the regulations applicable to ticket-of- leave holders, Sir W- 


Denison had felt it ne ‘to exercise.4 power vested in’ him as 

Lieutenant-Governor, and w Sean 

and to subject them to # penalty for that: disebe He hoped the — 
\to\the recommendation of the hon. and 

- Denison should be cen#ured for’so doing, for, in* 


mi would not lis 
fis eman, that Sir 


opinion, no ground had been stated: for sucka censure.’ (Hear, 
noes.) The hon. and learned gentleman had miade a great many alle-'” 
» Which he had no doubt, derived:from sources to which he had’ * 


i 
fate himself justified in attaching credit; but the Government had no 
official information with respeet to these allegations, and he was sare 
that the House would never act in the way proposed by the hon\oan@~ 
learned gentleman without having more precise information before them | 
ars y that had yet been submitted to them. (Hear, héar))oor') be 
“a ME had seen private letters stating the injustice of ‘which 
the hon. and learned gentleman had cemplained, but therewere i 
cial documents before the House to justify the vote which was 
asked of them. He would recommend the hon. and learned 
to withdraw his present motion, and move for a réturn of the ‘official 
correspondence on the subject, if any. anor 199d baal ilo? 
Colonel DUNNE also recommended the hon. and learned: em 
not to press his motion at present. lor yd obaar iqntoess 
Sir L. O'BRIEN gaid, that in consequence of ‘the condition ii which 
his near relative stood to the three gentlemem im question ‘he did not 
eel competent to pass an opinion on the r pee before the Huuse, and 
if the hon. and learned gentleman should press his resolution to a vote 
he (Sir L. O’Brien) should abstain from votings »He-rose merely to 
Was ted ‘to throw a 


little light on the character of Sir W. Detisdnis Hé thad mentioned it 


already to the official gentlemen connected) 
his representations had not had Ww he thought it right to 
bring the matter before the House. »:'TheiHouse: was aware that his 
rother (Mr. Smith O’Brien) was for-some time confined on Maria Is- 
land under the care of Captain’ Latham: »The: new rs had made 
them all aware of his brother’s \attempt to escape from that Island, so 
that it was unnecessary to do more mention that event: Weil, 


with the department, but, 
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after attempt, what was the fate of C Latham? Sir W. 
ron demoed him vernment of the Island. (Hear, hear.) 
He was the father of a large ly ; he had had but a small salary as 
vernor of the Island ; and he wzs now without the means of support- 
f himse}f.and those tonhim. (Hear, hear.) He (Sir L. 
0” ) had letters im bis possession from Captain Latham and his 
wife, as well as from his (Sir L. U'Brien’s) brother, describing the ex- 
act cireumstances of the case ; but he would not trouble the House by 
ing them. It mightbe said that these were ex parte statements ; 

bat he thought they sufficiently proved that a great hardship had been 
inflicted on tain Latham, which there was nothing to justify. (Hear, 


xu ANSTEY intimated that he would not now press the motion, but 
that he should feel it to be his duty to move on a future occasion for 
the official documents which the Lieutenant-Governor ought to have 
forwarded in connection with this case. (Hear, hear.) — 
The motion was then put and negatived without a division. 
Friday, June 13. 
LORD J. RUSSELL’S CHANCERY REFORM. 

“Lord J. RUSSELL then moved for leave to bring in a bill to improve 
the saitelbwration of Justice in the Courts of Chancery. This bill 
proposed to fix the future salary of the Lord Chancellor at £10,000 and 
that of the Master of the Rolls at £6000 per annum. It was proposed 
to a t two jadges, with a salary of £ per annum, whose duty 
should be to assist the Lord Chancellor in the business of his court, and 
to sit together and act for him when he should be engaged in the House 
of Lords; and, in the event of the temporary illness of one of the Vice- 
Chancellors, the Lord Chancellor to appoint one of the judges to the 


vacancy, and thus prevent the business of the court being interrupted. 
Mr. Bethell, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Ellis, Mr. R. Balmer, Mr. Hume, and 
several other hon. members expressed their satisfaction with the mea- 


gure, which they considered calculated to effect much good.—Leave to 
bring in the bill was then granted. 
The House went into committee of supply. 
THE KAFFIR WAR. 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER moved that a sum not ex- 

£300,000 be voted for defraying the expenses of the Kaffir war, 

and expressed his satisfaction that the war did not now appear likely 
to so serious as had been at first apprehended. , 

. ADERLY observed that Earl Grey and others had laid down sa- 
latary rules that colonies having » representative eee should 
bear the ex of their own defence, and contended that such a g°- 
vernment, with such # condition, ought to be given to the Cape in order 
to t the recurrence of a similar demand upon the country. — 

John RUSSELL stated that it was their own fault if the colonists 
at the Cape had not their own representative constitution, but he did 
not think that any kind of native government would enable them to 
defend themselves securely against the Caffres and other tribes. This, 
however, was not the question before the House. The question was, 
whether they were ae ape to permit the emigrants whom they had 
to leave the country to be overpowered and destroyed, 

without rendering them assistance. . 

Mr. HUME could not give his sanction to this vote, because it went 
te encourage a system of robbery and a a 

Mr. HAWES, at some length, defended the policy pursued by the 
Government in relation with the Caffres, from the attack of Mr. Hume. 

Mr. SMITH supported the motion. 

Mr. BRIGHT complained that, under the present system, the colo- 
nists had no interest in a speedy termination of the war in which they 
were .—Mr. Labouchere, Lord J. Russell, and others having 

the vote and the conduct of the Government geaerally, the 
vote was agreed to. The Chairman reported progress, and the House 


COMMITTEE ON INCOME TAX. 


Upon the motion of Mr. Hume the following names were finally ap- 
pointed to form the Select Committee on the Income and Property 
‘ax :—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. F. Baring, Mr. Cobden, 
Mr: a. Mr. Horseman, Mr. Henely, Lord Naas, Mr. Newdegate, 


Mr. F. Peel, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Roebuck, Colonel Romily, Lord H. Vane, 
and Mr. C. Villiers. 
ae ee re 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


We have received Cape Town papers to the 15th of April last, bring- 
us intelli from the seat of war one week later than that last 
lished. o further military movements of any consequence had 


successful skirmishes with the enemy, in which a number of cattle 
were ca The British troops killed and wounded were few ; but 
the K sustained considerable loss. We regret to learn that ia an 
affair of this kind, on the 16th of April, Lieutenant Fletcher, of the 
78d Regiment, was killed, he having been pierced with 70 assagais, and 
that Captain Morris, of the Levies, was severely wounded. The fact of 
Kreli and his tribe having gone over to the enemy is fully confirmed ; 
they took part in some of the late contests, but acted cowardly and van 
away, leaving their chief almost alone. The reports from all quarters 
state that the Kafirs are tired of the war, and are anxiously longing 
for peace. The Singapore had arrived with 300 troops, who were put 
on board the Dee, which sailed immediately for head-quarters. This 
reinforcement, with the early expectation of others, gave great satis- 
faction = the colonists, as his Excellency Sir Harry Smith would then 
be able to resume offensive operations. 





MR. THACKERAY’S THIRD LECTURE. 


The third lecture on the *‘ Humorists,” which was delivered at Wil- 
lis’s-rooms yesterday, and which apparently attracted even a larger 
audience than eitber of the two preceding, was devoted to the consider- 
ation of Sir Richard Steele, rather as a man than as an author. 
Having to deal with a personage whose character was anything but 
perfection, Mr. Thackeray started with a good-humoured declamation 
against perfection in general. A perfect man would be intolerable— 
he could not laugh and he could not cry, neither could he hate nor 
even love, for love itself oe an unjust preference of one person 
over another, which was so far an imperfection. The interest which a 
man takes in the progress of his own boy at school, while be is indiffer- 
ent about other boys who are probably better and more clever, his 
choice that a death should occur in his neighbour’s house rather than 
in his own, and various traits of a similar kind, are all so many mani- 
festations of selfishness, and therefore so many removes from perfec- 
tion. 
After this preface, Mr. Thackeray discoursed upon Steele’s career at 
school. At the Charterhouse he distinguished himself as a good-natur- 
ed mauvais sujet—idle beyond the average mark. By his scholastic 
acquisitions he gave little satisfaction to his masters, and was flogged 
more frequently thanany boy in the school. Moreover, he was in debt 
to all the vendors of juvenile delicacies in the neighbourhood; and, if 
any boy came to school with rag! to lend, Dick Steele was certain to 
appear as the person to borrow. These facts, given with much min- 
uteness, were followed by an assertion on the part of the lecturer that 
he had no authority for them whatever. It was an admitted truth that 
«the child is the father of the man,” and on this principle he felt he 
had a right, from his intimate knowledge of Captain Steele, to deduce 
what sort of a personage Master Dickey Steele was likely to be. 
This bit of mock biography gave the key-note to the entire lecture. 
While Mr. Thackeray admitted that Steele was a far less brilliant man 
than any who had formed the subject of the preceding discourses, and 
far less entitled to admiration than Addison, he spoke of him in a tone 
of warmer affection than he had displayed when talking of the great 
Joseph. He dilated with unction on Steele’s many follies and vices— 
his strange medley of piety and debauchery, his ordinate love of dress, 
his insensibility as to the duty of meeting pecuniary obligations ; he 
even read an ill-natured description by John Dennis, remarking that 
it was substantially true, but at the same time he constantly kept be- 
fore the minds of his hearers the kindness of Steele’s heart. He did 
not call upon them to weet? him as a moral being or as a talent, 
aware that many others much more deserved such honour, but he ex- 
horted them to love him as a friend :—*‘If Steele is not a friend, he is 
nothing.” 
The great number of letters which Steele wrote to his wife, and which 

are still extant, furnished Mr. Thackeray with much of the knowledge 
he possessed as to the character of his hero. With these he could pur- 
sue him through every variety of joy and sorrow, difficulty and triumph, 
and, as they were evidently written for none but her to whom they 
were addressed, he could be sure that the writer spoke from his own 
heart. On the literary productions of Steele Mr. Thackeray dwelt very 
little, but he pointed out in them this peculiarity, that the author show- 
ed a reverence for woman unknown to hiscontemporaries. Swift hated 
fvomen just as he hated men ; Congreve regarded them as so many fort- 
ressee to be conquered by a superior general; even Addison sneered 
at them with a gentle sneer; but Steele really spoke of them in a tone 
of affectionate respect, and this gives a charm to his comedies not to 
be found in more brilliant productions. On this account he especi- 
ally directed his appeals in Steele’s favour to the fair portion of his 





e down to the 8th of April. 

The intelligence from head-quarters is so far satisfactory, that there 
now no doubt but that Pato will remain faithful to his En- 
glish ahhies. He had returned a decided answer to Kreli, and had de- 
celared his fixed determination not to engage in the war, requesting that 
no more m might be sent to him on the subject. He had also 
taken steps to keep open and protect the road from East London to 
King William’s Town. No movements whatever seem to have taken 
mw amongst the troops since last report. But Umhala, it is said, 

declared his willingness to join Kreli in the war. It was the doubt 
entertained of the fidelity of the Slambie chiefs which had prevented 
the Governor from leaving King William’s Town, and forming a camp 
in the heart of Sandilli’s country. 

The ndent of the Frontier Times states that his Excellency 
has written home for four regiments, and expects a reply by the steam- 
er which is to arrive in this month. Those best acquainted with the 
true state ——e 82) ay Gcipedbtetnes thus ae e ce 
proper course a y end to the war, as well as for im- 
[heey the Britich. Government with a sense of the magnitude of the 

ties against which Sir H. Smith has to conteuad. 

Another fatal accident had happened at the Buffalo Mount. Seven 
seamen, to her Majesty’s ship Castor, perished by the up- 
setting of two surf-boats. 

The Cape Town Mail of the 15th April contains the following re- 
marks relative to the inactivity of the Commander-in-Chief :— 

*« The intelligence from the ‘ seat of war’ confirms the views which 
had been previously entertained of the causes of that inactivity of the 
Commander-in-Chief, which has been so much complained of. It is 
can be placed upon the Levies As auxilia- 
ries they might, and probably would, be very useful and efficient; but 
as consti the main of an army, they are all but useless. It 
is now that the under Major Wilmot refused to enter 
the‘ bush’ in which the Kafirs had taken refuge. ‘They would not 
face them (the Kafirs),’ says the correspondent of the Frontier Times, 

there was no European force there to lead them on.’ This fact, it 
be observed, renders the success which Major Wilmot achieved 
much the more creditable to that gallant and skilful officer, who, 
with such an indifferent force, was able to inflict a severe blow upon 
eee: without losing 2 man ete Neo ‘“ 
— nagreg ayp — about ead, taken oe He 
Brownlee’s ’ returned, sta at he was not 
with Kafrs, but with the Government. = ie 
vernor had restored their arms to 118 of the disbanded Ca 
ounted Rifles, their good conduct having been guaranteed by old and 
staunch non-commissioned officers ; and, as it is said, every pro- 
that they will be faithful to the British cause. 
e rumours were abroad in Kafirland to the effect that the 
common Kafirs were clamourous for the cessation of hostilities—hav- 
as they say, lost so many men. It is also affirmed that Sandilli 
: directed his people | 3 ve their —_— to the highest parts of the 

matolas—indicating er alarm or the expectation of a movement b 
the British forces upon their mountain holds. 5! 
_, The information from General Somerset’s division is to the effect that 
its movements upon Shiloh was for the present in abeyance, the troops 

halted in a good position in the basin of the Kat River. A dis- 
tch had been received by General Somerset from the Commander-in- 
directing him not to move forward, most probably arising from 
the ae made by Kreli to induce Pato to withdraw from the British 
cause. e enemy, conjoint Hottentots and Kafirs, are in great force 
in the mountain fastnesses of the Kat Berg, Bland’s Berg, and the 
Chumie—thus presenting a most difficult front to the colonial troops, at 
the same time having the whole extent of the Amatola to retire upon 
in the event of having their position forced in the first instance. An 
——— See an uere from Shieh, with the intelligence that 
men m 
Gen ; ct assembled at that point, and praying 
omerset dispatched Captain Bramley to meet the burgher 
commandant, and to concert with him as to fature movements. bi 
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By the Royal mail screw steamer, Sir Robert Peel, we have accounts 
from the Cape to the 2d ult. The intelligence thus conveyed is of a 
nature than could have anticipated. The colo- 

aial army had been engaged during the previous month ina series of 


to co-operate with them. It is understood that Gen- | also 


audience. 

As the ‘lectures progress they assume a more comparative charac- 
ter, and Mr. Thackeray took occasion to illustrate by these extracts 
the characteristic difference of Swift, Addison, and Steele. He had 
already drawn a ludicrous picture of the relative positions of Steele 
and Addison, remarking that the latter had been through life to the 
former what a “head boy” is to an inferior boy at school. Now by 
Swift’s poem on the “ Day of Judgment”—an extract from the Spec- 
tator, containing Addison’s reflections in Westminster Abbey—and a 
passage from Steele, he showed how the subject of Death was treated 

y the three writers. Swifts poem savagely treats as fools all who 
pretend to know anything beyond the grave, including the teachers of 
the several sects. Addison’s tone was kinder, but, while he was be- 
nevolent in his scepticism, he came to nearly the same result as the 
ferocious Dean. Steele, on the other hand, was content to remember, 
ag his first grief, the death of his father, when he was about five years 
old, and the dignified sorrow of his mother. 

By the way of an additional comical apology for the foibles of Steele, 
Mr. Thackeray concluded his lecture by remarking on the attrocities 
of the age when poor Dick lived,—an age when young ladies, at dinner, 
actually put their knives into their mouths. The social peculiarities 
of the period he illustrated by a sort of summary of Swift’s Polite Con- 
versation, which led up to an ironical praise of the 19th century, as a 
century whose anomalies are unknown.— 7imes. 





THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


On Monday evening, the 9th inst., Mr. Asa Whitney read a most in- 
teresting paper on his gigantic railway scheme before the members of 
the Royal Geographica iety at King’s College. In addition to the 
ordinary members of the society, there was a full attendance of scien- 
tific and professional visitors, both British and foreign, who paid the 
utmost attention to Mr. Whitney’s paper. The lecturer embraced the 
details of the great scheme for connecting the shores of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, which has been alr before the public. At the 
conclusion of the reading a very animated discussion ensued, which may 
be summed up in the following manner :— 

Mr. R. Stephenson, C. E., stated his opinion that the only difficulty, 
as regarded a long railway, was a commercial one. He had no means 
of offering an —t as to the facilities for the execution of Mr. Whit- 
ney’s project; but he would take it that what Mr. Whitney himself 
stated on that point was correct, and that the plains abounded with 


pe | timber and ts 4 ap “omen for constructing the line from the Atlantic 
et 


to the Pacific. e commercial question outweighed almost every- 
thing which Mr. Whitney had adduced as to the distances; for, as 
regarded navigation, it all depended on the amount of money charged 
for conveying goods from one place to another, rather than on the 
number of miles. This was plain from the case of the line by the Isth- 
mus of Suez, as com with that via the Cape of Good Hope to India, 
owing to the difficulties of navigation in the Mediterranean. The effect 
was, that the freights of geese from Liverpool to Alexandria exceeded 
those from Liverpool to Bombay round the Cape of Good Hope. The 
construction of a railway to save time, for mails and passengers, was a 
feasible project, and deserving of the attention of England; but with 
regard to the opening of a canal, supposing the facilities to be so great, 
and that, in fact, the money question was as much sunk as Mr. Whitney 
supposed it to be sunk as regarded his project, he (Mr. Stephenson) be- 
lieved that if a canal were made, the commerce hetween _ and 
India would not then go by the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 
Captain Fitzroy, R.N., said his humble opinion as @ seaman was, 
that in the case of the route by Panama being opened, the commerce 
With Asia would, as a matter of course, take that line, for the simple 
reason that it was the easiest line of navigation with all parts of the 
world. The commerce of Europe and of the greater part of North 
America would find favourable winds to carry it to the Isthmus, and 
to carry it on its route across the Pacific to the whole of the Aus- 
tralian colonies and Asia generally. Sailing ships, in returning from 
the Australisn colonies or from the south of the Equator, would return 
y the westerly winds below the tropic, and then through the Isthmus 
of Panama by the West India Islands, and taking the course home now 
followed by the West India traders, thus avoiding the Cape of Good 
Hope and also Cape Horn. That the opening of the Isthmus of Suez 
would not have the same advantage he believed for the reasons assigned 








by Mr. Stephenson, viz. the of that narrow navigatio 
ener katees nice he ey Ooms Fonte 
@ open rou was preferable for commeree as ha less risk’ 
From London to Sin re and from Singapore to Canton bythe eat: 
est possible navigable line would of course be (passing by Suez, but not 
by way of Marseilles or Trieste, but going rewene. 4 the Straits o¢ 
Gibraltar to Alexandria, and by the Red Sea), he believed, 9 500 
miles. That was from London to Canton. The nearest possible lin 
from London to Canton via Panama, would be 13,700 miles on the 
globe. From London te Canton, via New York and Oregon, crossing ~ 
the proposed railway, would be about 10,000 miles, The nearest pos 
sible line from New York to Canton, via Panama, was 11,200 miles — 
Mr. Whitney said that with regard to his Pacific Railway, the count 
for 700 or 800 miles to the westward of the line to which railways had 
yet been carried was almost level; but then hw stated that the region 
which succeeded that level country was at an elevation of some 7 000 
feet. Now, a rise from a level country toa height of 6,000 or 7,009 
feet was an elevation altogether unprecedented in railway enterprise 
A rise of some hundreds of feet was a formidable obstacle to the engi- 
neer ; but to carry a railway through a wild and totally uninhabited 
country, advancing ten miles at a time, would take a very consider. 
able number of years to complete the first 700 or 800 miles. Then, 
again, with regard te the transport of goods, there was little likelihood 
of a transshipment, because with the powers of steam in the present 
day water carriage of any distance was a very small expense, and the 
time was.certain ; therefore the prospect of commercial remuneration 
in the sequel appeared to be very remote. But he thought Mr. Whit. 
ney was- mistaken in saying that the voyage could be made from Oregon 
or Vancouver’s Ishand, across to Canton, with equal facility either wa : 
The voyage could be made from the west side to America without diffi 
culty; but from the trade winds the voyage in the contrary direction 
was attended with great difficulty. owever valuable the project, 
therefore, might be to the United States, it could not possibly be of use 
to Euvope and the Asiatic world. It seemed to him to be a question 
more relating to the United States and the Canada’s than to Europe.— 
He had made these remarks with the view of eliciting observationg 
from other gentlemen. 

The Rev. C. G. Nicolay said the point in which he differed with Mr. 
Whitney was as to the greater facility of constructing his proposed 
railway through United States territory than through British. He 
had no doubt if Mr. Whitney got his route that the whole of the land 
would be settled very shortly. But he preferred the northern route 
for the railway to the southern, believing that in our territory there 
were greater mineral resources, and that large fields of labour would 
be opened up there. Doubtless a t project of that description 
ought to be for the benefit of the whole world; but he could not but 
see that if Mr. Whitney’s original plan were carried out, all the local 
advantage and profit would go to the United States. 

Colonel Lloyd said it would take 220 years to complete this project, 
and we could not afford to wait so long as that. Besides, it would place 
the whole of our commerce at the mercy of the United States and of 
our own North American colonies. Another objection was, that all 
our merchandise coming from the tropics, the East Indies, China, and 
all those parts, would have to traverse so vast an extent of country, 
and having arrived at New York or Nova Scotia, would have then to 
undergo the transit to England by a passage which was the most inju- 
rious of all to goods ——— three or four months in the year. 

Major Carmichael Smyth thought the project ought not to be exclu- 
sively regarded as # route for commerce, but also as affording employ- 
ment and facilities for the settlement of the people. It had been said 
it would only benefit Canada and the United States, but what was an 
advantage to Canada he could not but regard as equally a benefit to 
England. 

Mr. Vignoles thought they must be content to take the ocean as the 
cheapest and most economical of highways, but he was not the less 
thankful for the magnificent idea brought before the society that even- 
ing, which came well from the great country to which Mr. Whitney 
belonged. 

Mr. T. Saunders advocated the carrying out the project through 
British territory for the settlement of our surplus population, and to 
divert the stream of emigration from the United States. 

Mr. A. Campbell supported the same view. 

Sir Edward Belcher, R. N., considered the project untenable as 3 
route for commerce, and thought that if the land was settled, and gold 
should be found in the interior, the gold would not pay for the ex- 
pense of carriage to the coast. 

.Mr. Whitney pores | replied, observing that the question had been 
greatly misunderstood, in the discussion having been turned into a ca- 
pital and dividend question, with which it had nothing to do, its main 
objects being settlement and civilization. 

The cordial thanks of the society were awarded to Mr. Whitney for 
his interesting paper, and the meeting separated. 





ANOTHER LESSON FOR CONTUMACIOUS YOUNG GENTLEMEN! 
SURREY SESSIONS, Thursday May 29. 


James Crawford, a young gentleman connected with a family of some 
distinction residing at Norwood, was indicted for unlawfully and wil- 
fully removing and throwing away two danger signals attached to a 
railway train on the London and South Coast Railway, thereby endan- 
gering the lives of the public. Mr. Locke, instructed by Mr. Sutton, 
appeared for the prosecution; and Mr. Robinson was retained for the 
prisoner. 

On the indictment being read by the clerk of the peace the prisoner 
pleaded “‘ Guilty.” 

Mr. Locke said that as the defendant pleaded ” Guilty,” he was in- 
structed by the railway company to call the attention of the Court to 


ed. It was the 3d and 4th Victoria, chap. 97, section 15, passed on the 
10th of August, 1840, which empowered the Court, to inflict a punish- 
ment of not more than 12 months, with or without hard labour. There 
was no penalty mentioned. This act was not a private one or connect- 
ed with the company’s by-laws, but the General Railway Act. He 
would therefore now state to them the short facts of the case proved 
against the prisoner. On Friday evening last, the 23d. instant, at 45 
minutes past 9 o’clock, a passenger train arrived at New-cross from 
Epsom, and that being the ‘‘ Oaks” day, a vast number of people were 
in the carriages. When at New-cross one of the company’s officers ¢x- 
amined the lamps, which were fixed to the last carriage, and saw them 
quite safe. The last carriage was an open third-class one, and the 
lights were @ brilliant red placed to prevent any train following from 
running into them; in that carriage were the prisoner and two other 
young men, and in the next carriage, fortunately, were two of the 
company’s guards, who had been relieved from duty and were return- 
ing to London to go home. After the train had left New-cross, and 
about a mile and three-quarters from the London-bridge terminus, 
Legg, one of the guards, saw one of the persons in the last carriage put 
his hands over the back, take off one of the signal lamps, and throw it 
down the embankment of the railway. Legg had a light with him, 
which he turned on, and distinguished the prisoner as the person who 
had done this. He consequently called the attention of the other guard 
to the circumstance, and on proceeding a little further he saw the pris- 
oner take off the other signal and throw that over the parapet near the 
Greenwich junction. The train therefore proceeded the remainder of 
its journey at great risk witbout the safety lamps. This was on the 
“« Oaks” day, and a great number of people were coming from the races, 
and had the train come up more rapidly behind, it must have run into 
the one in which the prisoner was, thereby causing great sacrifice of 
life. The train stopped at the ticket station, when, Legg got out and 
and locked the other guard in the prisoner’s carriage while he went 
and informed the inspebtor, who returned with him, and gave him into 
custody. He was instructed to say that the Railway Company were 
not anxious to press unnecessarily the charge against any person who 
infringed the law, but they thought it their duty to press the present 
prosecution. Railway companies were at all times liable to accidents, 
and great care was necessary to prevent them, especially when vast 
numbers of people travelled by train to witness amusements out of the 
metropolis. The orders and regulations of the South Coast Railway 
were well established, and he believed that few accidents could occur 
if they were properly carried out. But if parties <a the line 
removed the signal lights no persons’ lives were safe, and the company 
was bound to punish the delinquent be he whoever he might. e 
prisoner had been seen to commit this wanton act, and as he had plea . 
** Guilty” the company left it entirely to the magisgrates’ judgment A! 
inflict what punishment they thought proper under the act of Par od, 
ment he had quoted. He submitted that no fine could be inflict n9 
and that the punishment should be such as to act as a warning 





other young men who might attempt such dangerous tricks on railwe¥. 
traing. 


the pening act of Parliament under which the defendant was indict- ~ 
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pinson, on behalf of the prisoner, argued at some length in 
oir of punishment. He considered that some lenity ought to be 
wi tended to him on account of his youth. He must, however, say that 
cx ability was attached to him, and that the company were bound to 
culpe ute him as & protection to Her Majesty subjects. He could not 
Pitp thinking that the railway company was somewhat at fault. It 
; Dery jndiscreet on their part to put an open third class carriage 
vi the end of a train, as, should there be a collision, the passengers 
- t inevitabl suffer. Why not put a truck or goods carriages, which 
= preak the force of the concussion? By placing an open third 
yr carriage at that part it had afforded this young man an opportu- 
‘ty of committing this foolish act while in a drunken state. 
mthe Chairman observed that the deposition set forth that he was not 
drunk, but ® little the worse for liquor. 
Mr. Robinson apprehended that he must have been drunk or he would 
ot have committed such an act, as it endangered his own life. It was 
a like a person wilfully attempting to upset or injure a train by 
*iscim obstacles across the rails; therefore he considered that ‘ wil- 
fully” did not apply to this case. He did not do it with the intent to 
do harm, but it was a wanton, foolish act. A gentleman of great dis- 
tinction had been punished a very few days ago by another bench, but 
he was ® military person, and unders subordination, and was per- 
fectly sober. The prisoner was not 20, and it was the first time he had 
heen to the races, where he was induced to drink too much wine. 
Therefore he hoped the bexch would be lenient, and not inflict that 
unishment which would blast his prospects for ever. 
’ The Chairman and magistrates retired for a few minutes to consider 
their judgment, and on their return, : 
The Chairman informed the prisoner that they had carefully deli- 
perated as to what punishment they ought to inflict on him for such an 
outrageous act. It was either reckless folly or diabolical wickedness. 
He was @ young man in high station of life, but that made his conduct 
more blameable, and nothing could excuse such dangerous conduct on 
his part. Had not he been seen by the guards to accompany the train, 
most likely the following train would have run into the one he was in, 
and not only would his own life have been sacrificed, but a vast number 
of others. Tt was the imperative duty of the Bench to make an exam- 
ple of him, but the Court would not go to its greatest extent in punish- 
ing him. They must, however, be very severe as a warning to others, 
consequently the sentence of the Court was that he be imprisoned in 
Brixton House of Correction for nine months with hard labour. 
The sentence seemed to surprise greatly the prisoner and his friends, 
who confidently relied on a penalty being inflicted. 





FREEDOM OF THE Press, IN THE FrENcH Repusiic —M. Charles 
Hugo, son of Victor Hugo, has been condemned by the Court of As- 
sizes of the Seine to six months’ imprisonment, and a fine of 500 francs, 
for having written the following article on capital punishment :— 


‘* THE EXECUTION OF MONTCHARMONT. 
“Four days ago, in an open square of a French town, and in the face 
ofday and civilization, the law, that is to say, the divine and sacred 
force of society, laid hold of a wretched man, who plunged and kicked, 
and having bound him neck and heels, dragged him by the hair of the 
head to the scaffold, already bleeding from his lacerated skin. Four 
days ago, before a population in profound consternation, the law, for an 
hour together, wrestled with crime. What had this man done against 
society ? He had killed. What was society doing to this man? Why, 
making him a martyr. Partisans of capital punishment, what was 
your object in bringing this wretched assassin to the guillotine? To 
show apparently to all, human justice in its force and power—to raise 
in the minds of the masses the sentiment of right, by calling on them 
to assist at the punishment of a vile creature—to accomplish, in fact, 
a solemn, imposing, and terrible act. What have you done? You have 
committed a violent, horrible, and regretable act; instead of enlistin 
the crowd to the side of the law, you have almost made them, ran ed 
them, on the side of the sufferer! This man, who had a little be- 
fore been an object of horror, you change into an object of pity. You 
employ two, then four, then 1 know not how many, te kill this man, 
who struggled against being put todeath. The first executioner failed, 
then you call asecond; at length, after half a day of toil and efforts, 
you succeed in putting an end to him, and you wipe off the blood from 
your knife, and the sweat from your brow. No! you have not been im- 
posing—you have not been solemn—no, you have not been terrible. Be 
it well done or ill done, an execution is never a good sight for society 
to behold. Whatever be the hand which commits it, a homicide is 
never moral teaching, However honest and conscientious may be your 
tribunals and your judges, it will never be by killing that you will 
prove ‘thou must not kill.” Modern society has condemned the law du 
talion ; to practise it is the reverse of progress; it is to take from so- 
ciety, from justice, and from the magistracy a portion of their proper 
consideration. Each time you effect a public execution you cause the 
law to descend in national respect in an inverse ratio to the height of 
your scaffold. If you will preserve your barbarous penalty of death 
do ag they do in America,—do not show but hide yourselves? Do not 
invite all France, the whole press, all eyes to see you, and all hearts to 
judge you, when you are executing, and particularly when your execu- 
timers do not know their trade, and your guillotines are as badly 
madeas your laws. For our part we are profoundly afflicted and even 
alarmed for all those dear and sacred interests on which public tran- 
quility reposes. We protest, and will ever protest, against those spec- 
tacles of another age, when society, forgetting the Gospel, drags a 
wretched human being to a horrible death, holding up to his eyes on 
the way an image of Christ which he does not look at. 
**CHarLes Hugo.” 

A writer for the London press, dating from Paris, on the 12th in- 
stant, says— 


“The sentence passed yesterday upon M. Charles Hugo by the Court 
of Assizes is an event deserving earnest attention. So engrossed is the 
French public with political questions of an organic or dynastic class 
that the real object of all government, liberty with morality, is entirely 
lost sight of. The article of the Evénement, for which M. Charles 
Hugo has been condemned to a heavy fine and six months’ imprisonment, 
issimply the protest of a refined mind against the immorality of public 
txecutions. There is notone word in this article upoa which the law 
can take hold without stopping the most justifiable sort of discussion. 
M. Charles Hugo complains that the brutality of suck exhibitions ex- 
cites a mischievous compassion for criminals of the worst class. After 
describing, in terms which are unexceptionable, the revolting incidents 
of Montcharmont’s execution, arising from the prisoner’s resistance, he 
says: “If you will continue to apply a punishment so much at vari- 
ance with the progress of civilisation, remove at least the scandal, by 
making executions inaccessible to the public eye.” There is nothing 
in this article of the Evénement that Mr. Charles Dickens, in the Brit- 
ish press, and Mr. Monckton Miles, in the British parliament, have not 
said over and over again in much more emphatic language. To impri- 
son @ writer for the expression of such sentiments is a revolting per- 
Version of all law, and a stupid, barbarous violation of the ends for 
Which laws are made. The question is not whether or no the punish- 
ment of death be right or wise; but whether the mouth of an educated 
man is tobe stopped by the hand of law from discussing the wisdom and 
uorality of public executions. Itis a glaring instance of the backward 
state of France in the most essential conditions of society, this outra- 
itice Perecoution of free discussion even in matters irrelevant to po- 
PA the close of the defence, M. Victor Hugo addressed his son 


to ‘* My son, you receive this day a great honour. Youare now worthy 
nt, to suffer, perhaps, for the great cause of truth. From this 
a y orward you enter the true manly life of our time. Be proud, you 
by are only asimple soldier, of the human and democratic Tea 3 you 
in on the same bench where Beranger and Lamennais sate. Be firm 
fait ie convictions, and if you want an incentive to strengthen your 
oan im progress, your belief in the future, your religion for humanity, 
execration for the scaffold, your horror of irrevocable and irre- 
Parable penalties, think that you sit where Lesarques sat.’ ~’ 


—e eT 


othe dd OTHER Due..—At Munich, in Bavaria, a duel took place 
Sate? instant, between Prince Wrede, a member of the Council of 
the and First Chamber, and Baron von Lerchenfeld, also a member of 
A ‘irst Chamber, which ended in the latter receiving his adversary’s 
a bh the left side, without, however, producing a mortal or danger- 
mm ye The combatants were placed at eighteen paces, and fired 
id. th < command ; both having missed, they recommenced, when, as 
the late at rince’s ball took effect. The cause of quarrel originated in 
“ved oe in the Chamber upon the notary law, when M. de 

ps eld said, « Certain people are always ready to appeal to cannon 
ords, when there is a question of carrying out appropiate reforms, 

» in the hour of danger, those poor Jews to whom are still re- 
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fused their civil rights”—alluding to the fact, or accredited fact, that 
Prince Wrede concealed himself, oe March riots of 1848, in the 
house of an Isrealite. Upon hearing t words. Prince Wrede de- 
manded an apology or satisfaction ; ‘oth of which were refused by M. 
de Lerchenfeld, until it was at length agreed that they should meet. 
As the wounded senator refused to withdraw his expressions, or to 
shake hands, it is not impossible that they will commence de navo. 





RUMOURED TRACES OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


The report that a cairn of stones, raised by Sir John Franklin’s ex- 
pedition had been discovered in Jones’ Sound in 1848, by the Prince 
of Wales whaler, has received within these few days very distinct con- 
firmation, rendering the statement by far the most important—pre- 
sumptive or otherwise—which has yet reached us respecting the miss- 
ing expedition. 

From the voluntary testimony of one of the seamen enga at 
Stromness for the Prince Albert, we have the following facts, elicited 
and taken down in the presence of Mr. Kennedy, the commander of that 
expedition, and others; and the statement is attested by the seaman in 
question, William Miller, who declares that, if required he would 
make the same upon oath. He states that he was on board the Prince 
‘of Wales in 1848, when, early in September, during — thick weather 

they entered (as they believed) Lancaster Sound, and steered west, 
advancing slowly. The fog continued very heavy for some days, when 
it suddenly lifted, and high land was seen on the larboard side, over 
the mast head. The captain, being at first doubtful if it were the 
loom of icebergs or of land, sent a boat off to ascertain the fact, and of 
this party William Miller formed one. 

He states that on landing the marks of shoe prints were distinctly 
visible in the mud, above high water mark ; close by was a small cook- 
ing place blackened by fire, and a little further on a well-built cairn 
about four or five feet high, of which the oy! pulled away a few 
stones, but being recalled by a signal from the ship, which was being 
driven in shore by the current, were compelled to return on board im- 
mediately. 

It was believed by the master of the Prince of Wales, the veteran 
Lee, of Hull, that he had advanced in a westerly course up this sound, 
a distance of nearly 150 miles, under the impression that he was in 
Lancaster Sound; but this belief was removed on making his way out- 
ward, and the doubt confirmed by passing (to the southward) the wide 
opening, and well-known headlands of Lancaster Sound. It became 
evident that he had been in the hitherto unexplored and more northern 
sound, named after Alderman Jones, a passage which, it has long 
been believed, leads directly into the sea north of the Parry Islands. 
William Miller further declares that, at this point, the passage widen- 
ed, and that an open sea with islands lay before them. 

It is impossible to entertain any doubt that this cairn indicated the 
fact that some of Sir John Franklin’s party have visited the spot in 
question; and we can have no hesitation im asserting that beneath the 
pile so carefully raised is deposited distinct information of his past 
progress and future intention. As to the period of the visit, we may 
assume either of two conclusions—first, that during the detention of 
the vessels off Cape Riley (evidenced by the relics brought home last 
autumn by the Prince Albert) a boat party was sent to explore Wel- 
lington Channel, and thus would arrive at the point in question, 
lying, as it would appear, at the north-east extremity of that channel, 
this supposition not impugning our belief that Sir John Franklin was 
then on his way to the south-west, according to the first part of his 
instructions. Secondly, we may suppose that having failed in attempt- 
ing to proceed in the south-west direction, Sir John Franklin had at- 
tempted the north-westerly, prescribed to-him as the alternative, 
and had gone up Wellington Channel, with the view of passing west- 
ward leaving notice of his intention at the point in question. The 
latter supposition gives a more recent date to the shoe prints, though 
we are assured by Arctic travellers that similar marks endure with 
distinctness during successive seasons. 

We may look for farther and positive intelligence of Sir John Frank- 
lin, and we trust that a vessel specially directed thither will be forth- 
with despatched. The point lies entirely out of the beat of any of those 
now employed upon the search, and will most likely not be approach- 
ed by any of them; for although Sir John Franklin, being upon an 
exploring expedition might detach a boat-party out of his direct course, 
these gone to seek him would naturally confine their search for traces 
of him to the route he was ordered to pursue, and thus necessarily 
be ignorant of the existence of those of which we write. 

Whatever motives may have influenced the Admiralty in the aban- 
donment of their intention to send a steamer to the Arctic Sea this 
summer—and we will do them the justice to believe that some other 
than those presented by Admiral Berkeley to the House of Commons 
have influenced them—whatever motives we say, have lain at the bot- 
tom of their unfortunate change of intention, the time has arrived for 
revising that decision, and happily it is not too late todo so. If they 
need such support, the aid and counsel of such men as Parry, Richard- 
son, Sabine, Beechey, and Scoresby, can be obtained at a moment's 
notice, and to these men can we look with confidence, that they will 
advise no means to be rejected which can throw amy light upon a ques- 
tion in which our national honour, as well as our deepest feelings of 
humanity, are involved.—London paper, 





TALIAN OPERA-—CASTLE GARDEN.—Max Maretzex, Manager & Conductor. 
Admission 50 Cents. « - 


MONDAY EVENING, June, 30th, will be performed the Opera of 
ERNANI. 
Principal characters by Signora Truffi-Benedetti, Signors Bettini, Marini, and Beneven- 
tano. 


Doors openat 6 1-2. Performance to commence at8 o’clock. No postponement on ac- 
count of the weather. Opera every night, except Saturday and Sunday. 





To CorresronpEents.—J. B, is informed that the present Duke of Northumberland was 
born in 1792—that the Duchess is a daughter of the Marquis of Westminster—and that they 
have no children. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 I-2 a 110 3-4. 


CHE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1851. 











The Liverpool mails of the 14th inst. are singularly deficient in 
political interest ; nor do rumours even seem to be just now current 
touching Ministerial strength or weakness. The anti-Papal Bill has 
not only slumbered, of necessity, during the short Whitsun holidays of 
Parliament, but its discussion stood adjourned, on the motion of Lord 
John Russell, from the 6th to the 20th inst. Now, whether this post- 
ponement of a measure to which, early in the session, so much import- 
ance was attached, be intended as a boon to the wearied House of 
Commons, or as an interval to be employed in softening the virulent 
opposition of the Irish members—-it were hard to say: but, at the least, 
it is somewhat singular. Perhaps the real difficulty lies in the incon- 
venient zeal with which some of the supporters of the proposed Govern- 
ment enactment insist upon its [being made practically operative in 
Ireland, as well as in England. To be forced into this position would 
seriously embarrass the Cabinet, whose policy it has Leen to conciliate 
the Irish Roman Catholics, whilst not unwilling to make show of indig- 
nation at the high ground assumed by the Papal prelates of England. 
But it were absurd to speculate on the wishes or intentions of our 
vacillating and uncertain administration. Meantime a satisfactory 
quiet prevails throughout the country, of which the best proof is to be 
found in the latest quotation for three per cent. Consols—98 4. 

We should not omit to comment upon a peculiar movement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, illustrating the different view which men 
are apt to take of any given political course, according to its effect upon 
their own interests or designs. Sir Charles Wood is one of the members 
of the Cabinet, which rightfully complains of the factious and unusual 
opposition of a minority of the House of Commons to the repeatedly 

expressed will of the majority, in the matter of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill; and yet we find this same Sir Charles, when defeated again by 
, Lord Naas on the 6th inst., on occasion of the “‘ Home-made Spirits-in- 
bond Bill” going into Committee, declaring his intention to take the 
sense of the House at every future stage of the measure! It will be 
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remembered that the pertinacious Chancellor has already sustained 
several defeats on this question. 

Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope are brought down to the 2d of 
last month, and are on the whole more acceptable than was expected ; 
for although Sir Harry Smith was still shut up in King William’s Town, 
the Kaffirs are reported to be weary of the warfare. With the addi 
tional reinforcements on the way and ordered, we shall soon expect to 
hear of offensive operations being resumed by the Governor. He 
will scarcely again be cajoled by the smooth promises of the rebel 
chieftains. 

Elsewhere will be found a report of Mr. Asa Whitney’s reception by 
the Geographical Society of London, inserted because many of our 
readers look with approving eyes upon the bold speculation which that 
able gentleman has sét on foot, and because the remarks of certain 
well-known Engineers, and other practical men, on such @ point, cam 
searcely fail to be worth the noting. It will be observed, that where 
Mr. Whitney fails to produce upon his hearers the impression that great. 
commercial benefits would ensue from the adoption of his scheme, he 
rather repudiates so narrow a view of the question, and urges the gain 
to humanity and ¢ivilization. It were better for him to put his trust im 
one main recommendation. The commercial view is the more advisable 
for the purlieus of the Exchange—the humanitarian for Congress, or 
Parliament. 

The pecuniary success of the Great Exhibition is no longer a matter 
of surmise. After the accounts were made up, on the 12th inst., it was 
found that the receipts exceeded the liabilities by upwards of £36,000. 
The latter amount to £185,000. The attendance continued to be im- 
mense, Whitsun week having brought to the Metropolis a vast con- 
course of visitors from the manufacturing districts. The general 
absence of grumbling and complaint, in newspaper columns, may be 
taken as a very stroag corroborative proof of the reality of the attrac- 
tion, and of the excellence of the management. 

The fearful trial for murder, of which we gave a sketch last Satur - 
day, had not been brought to a close at the date of the last accounts 
from Belgium; nor in its further course has any evidence been devel- 
oped at all comparable in terrible interest to that borne by the ac- 
cused themselves. But when the public appetite for horrors is once 

awakened, some portions of the press are sure to minister to its gratifi- 
cation; and accordingly the Droit has published a biographical notice 
of the Count de Bocarmé, furnished by his unhappy mother to the 
Counsel employed in his defence, in the hope that it would be of some 
avail, as proving the constitutional tendencies of ‘one who, it would 
seem, from the very hour of his birth, had been the victim of a species 
of fatality.” He was born on ship-board, off the Cape of Good Hope, 
after the vessel in which his parents were embarked had been exposed 
for three weeks to a continuance of the heaviest gales, and when it was 
thought almost a miracle that she did notgo down. Subject from in- 
fancy to convulsions, and hanging, as it were, during several years be- 
tween life and death, he returned to Europe at the age of seven, where 
his bodily health improved, but his mind appeared incapable of imbi- 
bing moral principles or acquiring instruction. At fifteen, his father 
carried him to one of the remotest settlements of Arkansas, where he 
passed the three following years in hunting, which he followed with in- 
credibleardour. Returning then to Europe, his mother describes him 
as little better than a savage, to whom the commonest decencies of life 
were irksome. But, so far as his mind was concerned, she portrays 
him at this epoch as passing from one extreme to the other, and devot- 
ing himself with an intense earnestness to the acquisition of such know- 
ledge as captivated his wayward taste. Agricultural chemistry be- 
came his passion; and his mother’s evidence has herein some slight 
weight, inasmuch as it shows that his criminal designs followed, in 
place of preceding, his attention to this branch of science. 

The Dowager Countess made, she tells us, repeated efforts to reclaim 
her erring son by arranging a suitable marriage for him; dwelling 
with a fond motherly regret upon the successive refusal of three young 
ladies to become the keeper of so intractable an animal. Beyond this, 
however, her narrative throws little or no light upom the fatal event, 
which in all probability will conduct her son to the scaffold. The 
whole story and its attendant circumstances are so remarkable, that 
the reader of the detail might believe himself in the hands of Eugéne 
Sue. 

The ridiculous pretensions of Louis Napoleon to renew in his own 
person theexercise of that supreme power, which the French people 
declared should be vested in an individual for a limited period alone, 
appear likely to end as they deserve; for the Committee of fifteen 
members, appointed by the National Assembly to draw up a report 
on the projected revision of the Constitution, is composed of such 
discordant materials, that it is scarcely possible that any revision at 
all will be recommended, altogether out of the question that they 
should combine together for the purpose of aiding the President's de- 
signs. The names of several of the prominent men in French public 
life are found on the list, representing the various factions struggling or 
intriguing for power ; and common testimony divides the total number 
into nine in favour of revision, and six opposed toit. Amongst the 
latter are those staunch Republicans, General Cavaignac and M. Jules 
Favre—amongst the former, M. Berryer, Odillon Barrot, Montalem- 
bert, De Tocqueville, De*Broglie, and Dufaure. Orleanists, Bona- 
partists, and Legitimists, are all included; and though all might 
unite to exclude a Red Republican candidate from the possession of 
place or power, they will not agree to sacrifice their individual prefer- 
ences, on behalf of one whom they consider as an interloper. Not- 
withstanding also that many petitions in favour of a revision are daily 
laid upon the table of the Chamber, the funds in Paris gradually rose, 
as it became more and more apparent that Louis Napoleon must give 
way toasuccessor. We cannot be suspected of any particular sympa- 
thy with a Republican form of Government; but we must avow our 
hope that France will not go back to monarchy, because a restoration. 
of it would inevitably bring on another revolution. Instability is al- 
ready sufficiently characteristic of French political institutions; and 
every change is but the precursor of another. The practicability of 
these organic or dynastic variations keep the elements of discord per- 
petually at work; nor can one expect much respect for law and order, 
when the temptation to subvert them is perpetually before the publis 
eye. 

ye another column will be found some remarks on @ recent trial in 
Paris, connected with the liberty of the press. It will be seen that an 
indiscreet attack on the system of capital punishment has brought up- 
on a son of Victor Hugo six months of imprisonment, and a fine of 500 
francs. 

Some importance is attached to the chance meeting a* Naples of the 
Duc @’Aumale, one of Louis Philippe’ssons, and the Duchess of Parma, 
a daughter of the Duchesse de Berri, and represen’.ing, therefore, the 
Legitimate line. But the days are past, when tie political destiny of 
France could be much affected by the movements of Royal personages. 
There is morechance of the Duc d@’Aumale bei-ay President of the French 
Republic, than of the so-called Henri V, sitting on the throne of hig 








ancestors. 
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SOOO 
‘The Pennsylvania Whig Convention assembled at Lancaster, early | 





in_the # General Winfield Seott as its candidate 
for th Presidenticl Election. This being the first important move 
ee drennial contest, it has excited much attention. 


The new schoonher- yacht, America, sailed on Saturday last for Havre, 
whither several’ of the gentlemen interested proceed this day, by the 
Stediier Humboldt.” On Wednesday, the members of the New York 
Yacht Club gave a parting dinner, at the Club House at Hoboken, to 
John 0. Stevens, Esq., their Commodore, and the owners of the Ame- 
rica. A crowded muster testified to the high esteem in which theCom mo- 
dore is ‘personally held, and to the lively interest excited by this spirit- 
ed enterprise. Whatever be the result, we must do the American 


The Toronto Board of Trade has memorialised the Canadian House of 
Assenibly, against the closing of the Welland Canal to American ves- 
sels; ‘but in favour of an increased duty of American products import- 
ed, tititil the desired Reciprocity Bill be obtained from Congress. If 
the'Legislature of the State of New York had to determine this vexed 
quéstion, retaliatory measures might be productive of some effect—as 
it is; we very much inéline to doubt their efficacy. 

Ri. ater 3 ; M2TL TPE *s - 
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Robert British Consul forthe Dominican Republic, 
bas been ping 8 vist to ks Island, which he quitted at the close 
of last ——Duels d appear to be the order of the day in 


Paris. A hostile meeting took place a fortnight since, in the Bois de 
Boulogne, between Count Nieuenkerke, Director of the Museum, and 


Bongper one of the representatives of the people for the 
sl te e out the duel ton the previo 

Antics, between bocent ben the Inte jy “al and the Prince 
of Cdénino. Pierre is the brother of Canino, both being sons 
of Lucien, brother of the E . Lhe parties fought with the small 
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astone. A writerin the Friend of India says: “It is admirably ad- 
apted for roofs. We have exposed it on 1 6 pleas of wood for three day, 
to the burning sun of April, and have buried it in water for 
twa days the slightest deterioration of its consis- 
: e ee Aea A an bapentions: bia Sten: 

: bed © columns 0 J . But 0 ex: 

‘have fully and fairly tested ite there is considerable 


reluctance in the public mind to believe in its'applicability, on unpre- 

br a t mor er mega a 
A steam ca . to apted to use on ordi 

as arrived in Pacis fee one of the Provincial towns.——It id 

said a great Peace Co is to open its sittings in London on 

Tuesday, the 22nd of July, and continue for several days pewee A 

week, Amore effectual Peace Congress has been held in Hyde iy 

cian, hada of May.——tThe third perfo of Bulwer Lytton’s 

Sa to take place at the Hanover Rieere rooms, on the 18th 

inst.” The price of tickets was ten shillings each.——Prince Albert, 

when lately Mr, Martin’s new picture, “ The day of Judg- 

id his re, through the Colonel Grey, to 

’s picture of “‘ Moses viewing the Promised Land.” 










3 have been entered into by the trustees of the docks 
’ and the Dock Warehouse to co-operate for 
gon the outer works of the docks on the of Mr. Abernethy, 


C. E. . We congratulate the promoters of Birkenhead on the important 
Feisil s the extgenten Of the tits’ will epacdtin te sbisinad nat 
e ’ 0 ined,—. 
the last Chester assizes, Thomas Smith, J. Feehan, James H ty, 
and.Matthew Griffin, with another er, since discharged, were 


convicted of a riot.at Birkenhead, and sentenced to twelve months’ im- 
nment. A petitio: for a mitigation of the sentence receiv- 
ed 1 in ore day. It was presented to Sir George Gre 


| elevation, sat in the Outer House, and until the recent appointment of 
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search of Sir John Franklin, and her route thence has been to Hong-Kong, 
pore, the Cape, and St. Helena. 
By the death of Admiral Cochet, Captain Arthur Fanshawe obtains his flag. 


The ‘Wellesley 72, with the flag of the Earl of Dundonald, arrived at Spithead 
from Bermuda, on the 10th inst. 


Ovituary. 


Viscount Meyitte, F.R.S,, P.C., K.T.—We regret to announce the death 
ofthe Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melville, who dep iried this life on Tuesday, the 
10th inst., at his seat, Melville Castle, near Edinburgh, surrounded on his death- 
bed by his sons avd daughters, the eldest of whom, Colonel Sir Henry Dundas, 
K.C.B.,;‘is now Viscount Melville. Robert Dundas Viscount Melville, county of 
Edinburgh, and Baron Duneira, county of Perth, a general of the al Archers 
of Scotland, was born March 14,1771; married, in 1796, Anue, daughter and co. 
heir of Richard Huck Saunders, Bee EDs and grand niece and co-heir of Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Saunders, K.B., who died in 1841. The deceased sugceeded 
his father as second viscount, May 29, 1811. He was Lord Privy Seal in Scot- 
.Jaml, Governor of the Bank of Scotland, and Chancellor of the University of St, 
Andrews. Four sons survive this respected nobleman—the eldest, as above 
stated, being one of the dis shed military commanders in the latest war in 
India; the second, Captain R. 8. Dundas, C.B., superintendent of Deptford Dock- 
_yard; the third, Robert Dundas, the Storekeeper.General of the ny Ms und the 
earsh, the Rev. Charles Dundas, who is rector of Epworth, county of Lincoln, 





ANOTHER Scotcu JupGEe.—Another of the Scotch Judges, Lord Dundrennan, 
paid the debt of nature in Edinburgh on Tnesday night, the 10th inst., from an 
attack of gout, followed by paralysis. The learned Lord had only within a few 
weeks returned from the north circuit, the duties of which, awing to the death of 
Lord Moncrieff, devolved entirely upon himself, Lord Dundreunan, whose name 
was Thomas Maitland, was born in October, 1792, so that be was nearly sixty 
years of age at the time of his death, He was called to the bar in 1813, where he 


‘Bucceede ining for himself a very eminent position, bevisg bed an extensive 
practoe, parca in jury ¢ases. On the promotion of Lord Ivory, in 1840. he 
8 to the of solicitor-general, which he held until September, 1641, 
whenthe Government of Lord John Russell was succeeded by that of Sir Robert 
Peel. (nthe death of Mr. Murray, of Broughton, in 1845, he came forward as a 


candidate for the re ntation of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, in which his 
rnal estate of Teedeesiven is situate, and was withoat opposition. 
When the Whigs returned to power in 1846, he was again appointed Solicitor- 


General. ‘This rendered it necessary for him to put his seat in Parliament at the 
disposal of his constituents ; but he was again elected without opposition. He 
never iade any figure in Parliament. He held the office of Solicitor-General 
from 1846 until the beginning of 1850, when, on the death of Jeffrey, he was raised 
to the bench, with the title of Lord Dundrennan: His Lordship, ever since his 
Lord Colon- | 
say did all the Bill Chamber business. He ges satisfaction as a judge. He 
was mares in 1815 to Isabella Graham M wall, third daughter of the late 
James Macdowal!, Esq., of Garthland, and a niece of Lord Hermand’s, who, with 
four sons and two daughters, survives him. His Lordship was an enthusiastic 
} book collector, and has left one of the finest libraries in Scotland. 
8rr Junn Gragam Datyett, Bart.—Sir John Graham Dalyell, or Menteith 
Dalyell, Bart., of Binns, Someay of Linlithgow, was the sixth baronet, and eight. 
cout in lineal descent from Walter, the third son of Walter, third High Steward 
Seutland, by Beatrix his wife, daughter of Gilchrist, Earl of Angus. It is the 
‘amily of Menteith, Earl of Menteith, and not of the Grahams, also Earls of Men- 
teith, that the family of Bians represent. In 1688, James Menteith, of Auideathy, 
a lineal descendant of Walter, Earl of Menteith, married Magdalen, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Dalyell, Dalzell, or Dalziel, of Binns, son of the celebrated General 
Thomas Dolvell or Dalzell, one of the heroes of Scott's.“ Old Mortality.’ This 
gallant Cavalier soldier was a Major-General at Worcester during the Common- 
wealth. He also entered the service of the Czar of Russia ; and at the Restora- 
tion he was made Lieutenant-General of Scotland. In the civil war General Dal- 
zell raised, at his own charge the Scots Greys, and another regiment. Sir John 
Graham Dalyell, the subject of this notice, was the second son of Sir Robert, who 
married, 20d September, 1773, Elizabeth, daughter of Nicol Graham; Esq., of 
Garimore, by the Lady M his wife, eldest daughter of William Cunning- 
ham, twelfth Earl of Glencairn, Sir John Graham was a member of the Faculty 
of Advocates, President of the 8. A. of Scotland, Vice-President of the Royal Se- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Scotland, and aiso author of many works on science and 
history. His name — appears among the contributors to the “ Encyclo- 
eedia Britannica ;” and his last work, the “‘Rare and Remarkable Animals of 
and,” is considered a most valuable addition to the curious branch of science 
of which it treats. Sir John Graham died on the 7th inst, at Edinburgh, and is 
succeeded by his next brother, now Sir William Cunningham Cavendish Dalyell, 
a distinguished officer in the navy. 
Sin Jouw M'Grecor—His Excellency Sir John A. B. Murray M‘Gregor, 





by J. A. Roebuck, Esq. (Sir: Ste 


, and the Earl of Arnnde 
+: Upon consideration of 


Majesty the Q “ aennets ot Seen her 
Maj ueen ordered the te e of the prisoners, 
aetie ‘Duke of Leinster has recently let several farms in Kildare 
(Ireland) to Scotch farmers, and upwards of fifty of the new settlers 
are located between Athy and Castledermot. | Near Roscommon there 
are Cheshire farmers located; their farms adjoin, and are about 
100 Irish acres ——tThe late Ascot Races did not give so much 
rt as was anticipated. The Queen’s Gold Vase was won by Mr. 
reville’s Cariboo ; and the Emperor of Russia’s Plate by Mr. Cam 

bell’s: Woolwic rina Cruvelli, who took London by sterm in 
Beethoven’s Fidelio, did not. succeed equally well in Yorma, In this 
ge? the critics still pronounce Grisi unapproachable.-——Sadlers 
We eatre has been closed, in consequence of the thin houses.—— 
Mr. Mayhew’s work has excited the indignation of some of the parties 
pos ange him in exaggerated colours. A public meeting of street- 
wets od. hawkers was ion, Monday night, the 2nd inst., at the 
-hall, Carteret-street, Westminster, in order to repel the at- 
tacks” to be made upon them in a work entitled ‘* London La- 
bour and don Poor.” Mr. Taylor * peewee and several speakers 
addressed the meeting in refutation of the statements made in the work 
obous montinnnt respecting persons who obtaina living by selling small 
public streets; and a variety of extracts were read, which 

were tinanimously denounced as unjust and untrue. 

a ste . re - 


Army. 


Orrick oF ORDNANCE, June 12—Rl Regt of Artillery—Sec Capt B A Wil- 
pe a Adjt, v Burrows, pro; Sec Capt Ww Patros lo be Agjev Laurence, 





Bo utr Yo of the 25th Roghnens, has been —, ~— 
vice K.H, cea one f. e 
WT. Regt, bas Masetted Gant eit of the Royal ara, as Major of Bri- 


at! Capt. Elwyn become Military Secretary to tie Lieut.- | 
trooper Lieut Campbell 34h Foot, h d Lieut. 
Sere as Fort-Adjatant at Oireada ine later tihor? taking 


the place of Liewt. Davies at Detierara. 

Tur New Camsbrivce Surtrout.—The scarlet surtout for the use of the offi- 
peg et iad is at present under consideration of the Board of General Officers 
a . 

RepUctioN oF THE Forces In CanaDa—We cndorsiead that the Com. 

sin-Chief, as well as the officers ia command of the troops in the Canadas, 


ha the s _of two military stations only being retained in 
Tae TwerFta LANcers.—Orders have been issued to alter the appointments 
of thiscorps to suit the double-barrelled fusil, with which they are to be armed. 
CavALRY Reciments FoR THE Care is that another 
F pm sgt .go to, the 


cavalry 
to the 12th Lancers uuder the, Cape of 
<a uence of the oo - nature of the last intelligence. 
: ponent is cavalry regiment which Stands 

for forgign service, and will probablobeselected. ... 
v MMAND.—It is understood that the late Major-General 
Pitt byes a ah Wynyard, of the re ment, serv- 
ing at‘ New Zeatand; and that rio general office will in future be appointed to this 
Tas InrantRy Rgrsroncements FOR THE CaPE.—Five hundred men of the 
2nd "s Infantry are to proceed, about the end of thi ik, to the Cape in 
aa len’ afar ar was teady for sea at Shestiiess on Betarday} dle re- 
of, 00 men, ith drafts from the dépéts of 


put 100. together with ; 
the Gi, uh T3rd, 1 serve baton i regiments, will proceed to the colony 


Steeseru op THE MiLrrany Force 1s [RELAND.—Ic appears from an offi- 
cial account, thatthe number of troops serving in Ireland have, in consequence of 
the quiet and improved condition of that country, been reduced from about 26,000 
to the present strength of 18,000 men. 


ge vis Navp. 

APPOINTMENTS —Commander George Parker to the Queen, 116, flag-ship in 
the an, vice Codd, promoted.—Lieutenants ~ Hon. H. W. Chet. 
wynd to the Cumberland, 70, flag-ship of Sir George Seymour, West Indies ; J. 
R. Harward ‘to the Hecate steam » at th; Francis Rooke of the 
Soapeas enters en nee 
Mas Ben app the vacancy. tom Am NE ™ 
Captain Sir Thomas Carmichael has resigned the command of the Spiteful 

prcam-sloop, in the Meditercancen, having succeeded to « baronetcy and a 


The Herald, commanded by Captain Kelle, ©.B., has at length reached Eng- 


Bart., Governor of the Virgin Islands, died at Government-house, Tortola, on the. 
11th ult., haying held the administration of affairs only a few weeks. Sir John 
M‘Gregor was the eldest son of Sir G. M‘Gregor, formerly Governor-General of 
the British Windward and Leeward Islands: 

LigvTENANT-GENERAL SiR JOHN GarDINER—Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Gardiner 
died on the 6th inst. He entered the service in November, 1791; b iew 
tenant-general, November, 1841; and was appointed colonel of the 5th Regiment, 
March, 1849. He served in Lord Moira’s expedition in Flanders and Holland in 
1794 and 1795; was actively pe in the West Indies from 1795 to 1802; ac- 
companied the expedition to Walcheren in 1809; served in the Peninsula during 
1813 and 1814, and commanded a brigade at the battle of the Nivelle and Orthes, 
for which he has received the gold medal and clasps; commanded the infan 
brigade that took possession of Bordeaux, and in the various operations whic 
took place in the neighbourhood of that town, until the embarkation for America. 
He was appointed Deputy-Adjutant-General to the Forces in December, 1830, and 
resigned in November, 1841, when he was succeeded by the present Adjutant. 
General, Major-General Brown. Sir John was brother to Major.Gen. Sir R. 
Gardiner, the Governor of Gibraltar. By the decease of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
Gardiner, K.C,B., the colonelcy of the 5th Regiment has become vacant.— United 

ice Gazette, we 

A Great German Scutpror.—From Berlin, we learn the death of the well- 
known séulptor Christian Frederick Tieck, aged 74, Herr Tieck was a pupil of 
the illustrious Schadow, and Germany owes to him some of the best of her modern 
works. Among these are mentioned, the monument of the late Queen Louisa of 
Prussia, the statues of Marshal Saxe, of Lessing, of Erasmus, of Grotius, of Her- 
der, of Burger, of Walstein, and of William and Maurice of Orange—all at Mun- 
ick ; the sculptures of the pediment and friezes of the Theatre Royal at Berlin; 
the full-length statues of Necker, of the Duke de Broglie, of Augustus William 
Schlegel, and of M. de Rocca, made for Madame de Stael; Py meee of the 
Cath of Berlin; and the bronze equestrian statue of Frederick William at 
Ruppin. The deceased sculptor was brother to the celebrated poet of the same 
name. 

In Old Burlington-street, Bartholomew Frere, Esq,, formerly Minister Pleni- 
eeeey at Constantinople.—At Blackheath, Colonel Thomas Franklin, late 

yat-Artillery;-in his 86th year.—At Catrine-house, Ayrshire, Colonel Matthew 
Stewart, son of the late ee Stewart, Esq., in the 66th year of bis age.—At 
Swaffham, Norfolk, : 2. yo a long illness, contracted while serving in 
.M.8. Persian, ow the West station; LieutO>C. Day, BR. N.—On the 
21st ult., in his 76th year, General Boreel, General in the Dutch service and Grand 
Maitre to her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands.—Robert Harman, Esq., late 
Paymaster of t Light se in his 73d year.— At the Oaks, near Shef- 
field, W. J. Bagshawe, pat J.P.=At Sunderland, aged 76, Mrs. Beverly, an 
pre gy of the id Egg . - “~ @ noted wpe Cpe sete 

¥, at Bary, aged tJ. L. son, -—Mr. ter rquhar 
Parser, BR.N.—At the Royal Naval Hospital, Stonehouse, Lt. John Kiddie RN 
—At Hythe, J. N. Frampton, Esq., 51, late Captain in the Rifle Brigade. 


PAusic. 


HaMBLin Festival.—We regretted to see so slim a house on this eccasion 
The performances proved very attractive.. Bettini sang nobly in“ Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,”’ the last act of which was given. He exhibited a noble volume of voice, 
for the full strength of which we have never given him credit. His school of 
vocalization is good, although he has not yet perfected himself in it. In the dimin- 
uendo, which he so often attempts, the tone grows exceedingly thin and wiry ; 
this, no doubt, he may, and will improve on. But such majestic fullness of tone, 
inthe forte passages, we think we have never heard. A person who will give you 
(in technical parlance) la, si, do, with chest voice, and that in tones as large round 
as your fist, must be an extraordinary tenor. He employs this immense volume of 
tone, too, for any length of time, without the slightest appearance of fatigue. If 
Bettini continues to study faithfully, and does as much for Nature as Nature has 
done. for him, he will yet prove a very great tenor.—Busio we cannot mention but 
to praise ; she is ever sweet and captivating; although performing on this occasion, 
but a single act of the opera, and that the last, she was not, and could aot be, 
warmed up to quite her usual enthusiasm of performance. The monotouous, and 
—in respect of melodical variety—poverty-stricken duett from “ Faliero,” was 
shouted obstreperously by Marini and Benevantano. We half suspect those re- 
s plendent rainbow-breeches of Beneventano, have some influence in the repeated 
production of this piece. 

After the music, Miss Cushman and Julia Bennett with flowing trains swept 
majestically across the stage, in the opening scene of the “ Honey-moon.” Miss 
Cushman showed herself, as ever, the consummate actress, veing admirably sus- 
tained also by Miss Julia Bennett, and the other clever actors of the troupe. 








large | Owens, as Jacques, was excessively droll. We thought there was great apposite- 





ness to Miss Cushman’s part of Juliana, in the figure and bearing of Hamblin, who 
was the Duke Aranza. A fine, commanding presence is of course essential to| 


-has. das many previously un- 

e6, and felt the Le a Tea ban aiWerect climates, as any crew of 
e ship since the first days of ‘After surveying tu the Pacific for 
many years she was sent to Behring’s , to communicate with the Plover, in 
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this réle, and it was here secared-. Mr. Hamblin was called, at the close| before, 
the curtain, and expressed himself handsomely, for this flattering testimonia} of 
TraLtas OreRna —“ Brnani” was very successful this week at Castle Garden 
drawing & large Wullience : and never was “Lucia di Lammermoor” better gives 
than on Thursday evening, Bettini again did wonders, He is in truth « splendig 
tenor; capable of much already, and giving promise of still greater things. };. 
voice, as heard without, from the gallery, was clear and full as a clarion, and wen, 
sweeping down the bay, eliciting, as did also Bosio’s brilliant tones, echoing shouts 
from the distant craft that jay, dreamiiy, far down'the still éxpanse of water, An 
exquisite spectacle, by the byé, on Thursday evening, from this outer parapet, 
was the heavy thander-cloud in the west, with its dazzling play of vivid lightning 
illumining at intervals the white-winged vessels that glided silently through the hes, 
We know of no greater luxury, than this delicious summer-night’s view, with ji, 
refreshing air, combined with the burst of bewildering music from within, inter. 
mingled with the captivating warbling of Bosio, and the manly, swelling cadences 
of Bettini. The orchestra’ are ‘playing, by the way, exceedingly well. Are we. 
mistaken, or did we discover the acquisition of a new contra-basso, the other even. 
ing? In any case we congratulate Maretzek on the present great efficiency of his 
orchestra, We understand that Salvi is absolutely eugaged to sing through the 
entire winter season, Pleasant tidings these. 

“Oratorio oF Bewau.—The N. ¥. Harmonic Society gave us in superb style 
this great work of Mendelssohn, at Tripler Hall on Wednesday evening, We 
heard, in one or two instances certainly, the perfection of chorus singing. The sin- 
gle defect in the mistaken rhythm in one instance, was owing we believe, to the 
conductor, (our otherwise very accurate Mr. Wisfeld) who, in the somewhat awk. 
ward tempo of the passage, had, in the last rehearsal left it understood that he 
would beat to, instead of which he beat four; thus throwing the performers out 
of tempo. Madame Boachelle sang faithfully her'part, and to many of her andi. 
tors, no doubt, pleasingly and agreeably. But, we confess, none of thre solos pleased 
vs so well as Miss Leach, the alto. We remarked upon this lady’s singing at the 
last performance in the Tabernacle. Her voice strongly appeals to us, It is rich 
sympathetic, full uf feeling and pathos,.... While behind it there is an intelligence, 
and clear apprehension of the sentimeut she is uttering, which gives great point and 
effect to her style. We think Miss Leach deserves all praise and encouragement. 
Mr. Arthurson seemed to be labouring under the influence of some trepidation, 
His imperfect intonation and defective style betokened, to us, some little want of 


reonfidence. We should think he must sing well, when quite at ease and free from 


allembarrassment. Mr. Leach did quite as well asthe capacities of his voice ad- 
titted. So strong a prophet as Elijah we cannot help thinking had a very strong 
yoice. The only defect we observed in Mr. Leach, was perhaps iu his conception 
of the part he sustained. In the oratorio'style, unlike the operatic, we do not, it is 
presumed, so much impersonate characters, as represent them—recite their words 
and acts narratively. ‘Therefore, when Mr. Leach turned immediately round to 
Madame Bouchelle, and looking up from the masic page in his hand, said—"Give 
me thy son’’—it came over us somewhat oddly. The trio “ Lift thine eyes,” was 
admirably sung, (though the alto might have been a little stronger on the lower 
notes) and was deservedly re-demanded. In truth there was little to censure, and 
much, very much to praise in the whole performance. We congratulate the Har- 
monic Society and its accomplished conductor, on the production of so successful 
an “ Elijah.” A very large audience, we may add, was in attendance. 

Wecannot close our notice, however, without alluding to the innovation which 
we observe in the printed words of the oratorio, prepared for this occasion, We 
refer to the ranning commentary of criticism, which accompanies the explanations 
of the text introduced. Without referring to the ability which the highly-gifted 
gentleman who undertook the task may or—in one or two i perhaps mey 
not have displayed, we should much prefer to any forestalling of the public judg- 
ment or decision, to have with the next oratorio a clear programme, and liberty 
granted to the public of hearing, and freely judging for themselves. 


Brama. 


Tar BroaDway.—The “legitimate” is here revived by the return of Miss 
Cushman, who commenced a short engagement on Monday night, in her great part 
of Lady Macbeth: but to this and to others of her round of characters we have 
repeatedly given so much space, at intervals during the last two years, that it were 
needless to undertake the pleasant task of criticising her performances again, We 
regret indeed that she does not on this occasion let the Town see her interpre- 
tation of Hamlet, for we nothing doubt its surpassing excellence ; and although 
still regarding with infinite satisfaction those portraitures in which she is compa- 
ratively familiar to us, it were most desirable to add something new to the list. 
Miss Cushman contemplates a speedy retirement from her laborious profession ; 
and we should therefore urgently entreat those who have not seen her, to avail 
themselves of the present oppoztunity. We urge this, not with any special desire 
to aid in swelling her triumphs, but because we honestly believe that she does 
more than any person on the stage towards fulfilling the requirements of the mo- 
dern drama, and so leaves upon the mind a sense of full comprehension and posi- 
tive enjoyment, which is a far higher proof of genius and ability than the raising it 
for a few moments to a pitch of intense excitement. Did any one ever see Char- 
lotte Cushman act, without gaining a clearer insight into her author’s meaning ! 

Returning for a moment to the Macbeth of Monday night, we cannot pass Mr. 
Conway unnoticed. He assumed the arduous part of Macbeth, and acquitted 
himself very respectably therein; for itis no easy thing for a young man to play 
such acharacter, with all the souvenirs of distinguished actors in it, crowding upon 
his own mind and upon the memories of his auditors. Mr, Cunway lovked well, 
dressed well, and delivered his text well, condescending only to rant at given 
points, and so well-known, that the gods of the gallery might take offence if the 
usual emphasis were omitted. Mr. Clarke, on the other hand, addressed himself 
exclusively to the denizens of the upper story; and as our sympathies happen to 
be rather with the pit and boxes, we do not feel equal.to criticising his Macdujf 
The Witches and Hecate, by Messrs, Davidge, Scharf, Shaw, and Whiting, were 
the only redeeming points im the otherwise mediocre cast of the subordinates of the 
play. It is reported that this house will close shortly and remain closed until an 
early date in the autumn. Miss Cushman proceeds to Buffalo, in order to play 
a brief engagement there ; and will then rusticate and repose awhile, ere she takes 
& final leave of the stage. 

Brouguam’s Lyceum.—The crowding out of our theatrical notices last Satur- 
day prevented our particularly eulogising :a little Drama called the “ Ladies 
Battle,’ translated from the: French, and affording an excellent scope for the 
clever and graceful Miss'Julia Bennett. The Fates having ordained fot woman 
a certain period of life, when the freshness of youth is past, and the senility of 
latter days is not yet come on, those shrewd observers, the French dramatists, 
write parts expressly fitted for this transition state, giving their heroines a fair 
opportunity for chequering love with experience, and romance with common 
sense, Such a part was-well appropriated to Miss Bennett, and very agreeably 
did she render it. ; 

The Manager's novelties come thick dpon th ;public. The “ Queen of the 
Frogs” is one of the latest, and a more vapid exéraraganza has never been put 02 
any stage. There is so much taste displayed here, and so much liberality i= 
mounting and getting up, that we always regret to see these good qualities throw? 
away on trash. There can scarcely be a medium in extravaganza. It must be 
downright goud—or a failure. W-e notice that this house will be closed during five 
or six of the hottest weeks of the season, to be conducted with renewed vigour in 
the Fall: Mr: Brougham and ‘all the Managers in New York may rest assured 
that there is no apathy on the part of the public.’ Crowds will flock every night 
to see good plays well performed ; but they cannot be cajoled into an admiration 
of the common place. 

N181L0’s.—Full houses to the pantomimic Ravels, and the comic Burton com 
pauy—such is the happy destiny of the Manager here. Mr. Dunn (that rascal 
Jack) has joined the Comedians, with whom also Mr. H. Placide continues, re"- 
dering the sterling old plays unapproachably well:cast. Mrs. Mowatt is to make 
her appearance here, about the middle of August. 

Tae Hamewin Festivat.—We Tegret to say that only a meagre audience at- 
tended at Castle Garden on Tuesday night, for the benefit of this enterprising and 
veteran Manager. This disappointment must have been entirely owing to the scale 
of prices adopted. They were too high—and far worse, they were absurdly gradu- 
ated. Jenny Lind’s attraction and Mr. Barnum’s tact contrived to force down a 

, , ‘ . eae wm 
anti-democratic practice ; but it is ahogether unpopaler, and will ruin pa 7 
attempt to carry it out. “The Honeymoon” was excellently played, "4 
minor stars shone out gaily—Miss Bennett, Mr. Owens, and Mr. Davidge espe 
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‘Notices of New Works. 


Yeast—A Prostem. New York. 1851. Harpers. This volume 
consists of a series of clever papers which appeared lately in Fraser's 
Magazine. Whilst considering whether we should read and pass & 
hasty judgment on them, our bundle of London reviews for June came 
to hand, and in one of them we find the following notice of this curious 
work, from the pen of an old and valued friend of our own, in whose 
impartiality we have perfect faith. He wrote a few letters from Lon- 
don, for this journal in the early part of 1849, and that he knows a thing 
or two, will, we believe, be sufficiently apparent. 


This little volume contains several well imagined and high-wrought 
love scenes, yet can scarcely be denominated a novel ;—it treats of ru- 
ral scenery and amusements, but is more, much more, than & mere 
sporting calendar ;—of cottage life and rustic avocations, and of the 

hts and wrongs of English peasantry, yet is it not exactly an “ illus- 
tration of political economy” ;—of High and Low Church, Presbyte- 
rians, Puseyites, and Papists, while it is neither a party pamphlet nor 
a bundle of political disquisitions. We own ourselves at a loss how to 
describe it accurately : its clever author has entitled it «‘ A Problem”, 
and if that be not the very best designation for it, we at least cannot 
t a better. Be it then a “‘ problem” ; it is one at all events which 
wal deserves solution ; it contains much powerful and not a little care- 
ess writing; its main defect is its occasional bombast and eneral 
want of method and connexion; its greatest merit that it is eminently 
estive, and replete with valuable materials for thinking. 
hitford Priory, ——shire, has been time out of mind the residence 
of the Lavingtons, each successive owner inheriting with the rich do- 
main, a curse denounced agaiost its first ley proprietor, who at the Re- 
formation desolated it with wanton insult and unrelenting cruelty. 
Tne Lady Abbess outraged ‘‘ beyond what woman’s heart could bear,’ 
gought refuge from disgrace in the cold waters of the deep Nun Pool, 
ha first predicted to her merciless oppressor, that ‘‘ the curse of the 
nuns of Whitford should be upon him and his, till they helped the poor 
in the spirit of the Nuns of Whitford, and the Nun Pool ran up to Ashy 
Down.” Since that awful morning. three centuries have rolled away ; 
the poor remain either totally uncared for, or, far worse, relieved with- 
out discrimination, the rapids of the deep Nun Pool obey the ordinary 
laws of nature, and the nuns’ malediction cleaves to the ill-fated fami- 
ly. From generation to generation they have descended in the social 
scale, until their last male representative has sunk into a mere fox- 
follower. ’ 

“Western the Great,” like Jephtha and Polonius, “had one fair 
daughter and no more.” Squire Lavington is blessed with two—Arge- 
mone and Honoria—Argemone, ‘‘ whose eyes shone out like twin lakes 
of still azure beneath a broad marble cliff of polished forehead ; whose 
rich chestnut hair rippled downward round the towering neck,” and 
who, “with her perfect masque and queenly figure, and earnest up- 
ward gaze, might have been the very model from which Raphael con- 
ceived his glorious St. Catherine—the ideal of the highest womanly ge- 
nius softened into self-forgetfultiess by girlish devotion!” All very 
statuesque and grand, no doubt ; but the transcendental sometimes bor- 
ders on the crazy; we take leave to think that Argemone Lavington 
was just the girl whom a prowling Jesuit might coax into a convent ; 
whom a fool, if wedded to her, would misunderstand and probably mis- 
use; but who, if united to a man of sense and spirit, might, with a 
little tact and much. affectionate forbearance, be laughed or reasoned 
out of her heroics, until she became what nature evidently meant her 
for—a fond mother, a devoted wife, and the prudent mistress of a well- 
ordered family ;—we may add (can female eulogy go higher ?), a coun- 
sellor whose intellect and judgment might be alike confided in, and an 
enchanting library or fireside companion. Unhappily, however, this 

oung lady, totally neglected by her fox-hunting father, had been 
bee ht up by a weak, well-intentioned, and fanatical mamma. The 
usual consequence resulted : the fair enthusiast, who had force of will 

for any so-called self-denial, who would ‘ fast herself cross and stupe- 
fied, and quite enjoy kneeling thinly clad and barefoot on the freezing 
chapel floor on a winter’s morning,” fell in love with Lancelot—not the 
preux chevalier of Queen Guenever and the “‘ round table ;” or the far- 
famed Sir Lancelot, who lost his five wits for Miss Aurelia Darnell; 
nor last, not least, the late—alas that we must say ‘the late !”—Sir 
Lancelot, Vice-Chancellor of England: no! the well-beloved of Arge- 
mone was one Lancelot Smith, Esq., who had told some three-and- 
twenty years, possessed as many hundred pounds per annum, and had 
ust completed his university career at Cambridge, where, said Lord 
ieuxbois, “he was one of a set who tried to look like blackguards, 
and really succeeded Lec & tolerably ; used to eschew gloves, drink no- 
thing but beer, and smoke disgusting short pipes ;’’—who when their 
more delicately-organized contemporaries ‘established the Coverly 
Club at Trinity, set up an opposition, and called themselves the ‘ Nav- 
vies ;’ used to make piratical excursions down to Lynn in eight oars, to 
attack a. and fen-girls, and shoot ducks, and sleep under hay- 
stacks, and come home when they had drunk all the public-house taps 
dry.” Lord V., however, candidly admitted that this same Squire 
Lancelot was clever enough, took a good degree,—a better one than 
did his lordship, “ but horribly eclectic, full of mesmerism, and Ger- 
man metaphysics, and all that sort of thing, &c.” 

In his earlier youth Lancelot had been accustomed, says our author, 
to keep ‘*a sort of soul-almanack, and to record the variations of the 
weathercock, the barometer, aud his own opinions in this style :’’— 


Monday, 21st.—Wind 8. W. Bright sun; mercury at 30} inches. Felt my 
heart expanded towards the universe. Organs of veneration and benevolence 
pleasingly excited ; and gave a shilling toa tramp. An inexpressible joy bounded 
through every vein, and the soft air breathed purity and self-sacrifice through my 
soul. As I watched the beetles, those children of the sun, who, as the divine 
Shelley says, ‘laden with light and odour, pass over the gleam of the living grass,’ 
I gained an Eden-glimpse of the pleasures of virtue—N. B. Found the tramp 
drank in a ditch. I could not have degraded myself on such a day. Ah, how 
could he !”” 

“ Tuesday, 22nd.—Barometer rapidly falling, Heavy clouds in the south-east. 
My heart sank into froomy forebodings. Read Manfred, and doubted whether I 
should live long. The leaden weight of my destiny seemed to crush down my 
aching forehead, till the thunder-storm burst, and peace was restored to my soul.” 


8o much for journalizing. When young Hopeful, like his prototype, 
had « discontinued school about a twelvemonth,” he all at once, as if in 
emulation of Ben Jonson’s ‘Master Stephen,” became “ very melan- 
choly and gentlemanlike,” and caught the ‘ sentimental measles,”* du- 
Ting the paroxysms of which disorder he ‘‘ found Byron and Shelley 
pall on his taste, commenced devouring Bulwer, an worshipping Er- 
nest Maltravers;” again, “left Bulwer for old ballads and romances, 
and Mr. Carlyle’s reviews; was next alternately ‘German-mad, and 
shivalry-mad ;” and about the time he lost his heart to Miss Argemone, 

“was reading hard at physical science, and on the whole trying to 
mea great man, without any very clear notion of what a great 
man ought to be.” 
r. Smith is introduced to our acquaintance, mounted on a horse 
aed “* Shiver-the-timbers,” which he had bought out of the Pytchley 
unt for half its value, after it had “killed a groom and fallen back- 
we on a roughrider.” Having on the preceding evening dined 
With one Squire Vaurien, of Rottenpalings, at whose residence the fas- 
“nations of vingt-un and ay punch had detained him until 
Seven o’clock that morning, he, by way of compromising matters with 
8 Conscience, crammed into his coat pocket, when he rode to cover, 
h St. Francis de Sale’s Introduction to a Devout Life ;” and, as might 
resis been anticipated, was all but unseated at the very first ‘hark 
Tward!” Regaining his equlibrium, however Lancelot contrived to 


Commit “ eye-wedlock” with Argemone, during a brief check within 





pened, that when the hounds had fairly run the fox down, and every 
other 8 in the field pulled up, our young friend having pushed 
Shiver-the-timbers headlong at some high park palings— 
“Saw and heard nothing till Le was awakened from his dream by the long 
heave of the huge brute’s shoulder, and the maddening sensation of sweeping 
through the air over the fence. He started, checked the curb, the horse threw up 
his head, fulfilled his name by driving his knees like a battering-ram against the 
ales; the top bar bent like @ withe, flew into a hundred splinters, and man and 
Gusto rolled over headlong into the hard flint road, &c.” 
A severe concussion of the brain, and a broken leg, rewarded Lance- 
lot for his absurd temerity, and detained him for some weeks a close 
—— at the Priory, where the Squire treated him with generous 


zines; Miss Honoria “clapped her hands right joyfully when he de- 
scended into the drawing-room”; and Argemone, ‘sweet prude,” fell 
irretrievably in love with him. He had, indeed, as she very justly 
thought, “a horribly ugly face ;” but then on the other hand, he, like 
our old friend “‘ Tony Lumpkin, ‘‘ had a tongue wherewith he might 
have wiled the very bird from off the tree,” and was in fact at once, as 
many other very famous men have been, extremely eloquent and ex- 
ceedingly ill-favoured. ‘Open your ’een, and shut your ears wi Rab 
Burns, and ye’ll be safe aneuch,” exclaimed the Ayrshire beauty ; “but 
shut your ’een and open your ears, lass, and a’ ower wiye!’ A brief 
extract from one of Lancelot and Argemone’s love dialogues will, we 
hope, sufficiently illustrate our proposition— 
“« What a delicious shiver is creeping over these limes !’ said Lancelot, half to 
himself. 
“The expression struck Argemone. It was the right one, and it seemed to 
open vistas of feeling and observation in the speaker which she had not suspected. 
here was a rich melancholy in the voice—-she turned to look at him. — 
“* If we could but know sometimes what it is for which we are longing !’ said 
“Argemone, without knowing that she was speaking from her inmost heart; but 
thus does the soul involuntarily lay bare its most unspoken depths in the presence 
of its yet unknown mate, and then shudders at its own abandon, as it first tries on 
the wedding garment of Paradise. 

Lancelot was not yet past the era at which young geniuses are apt to 
** talk book” a little— 
“« For what!’ he answered, flashing up according to his fashion, ‘ To be—to be 
great; to have done one mighty work before we die, and live unloved or loved, 
upon the lips of men. For this, all we who are not mere apes and wall-flies.’ 

“*8o longed the founders of Babel,’ answered Argemone carelessly to this 
tirade. She had risen a strange fish, the cunning beauty, and now she was trying 
her fancy flies over him one by one. 
““And were they so far wrong?’ answered ke. ‘From that Babel society 
sprung our architecture, our astronomy, politics, and colonization. No doubt the 
old Hebrew scheiks thought them impious enough for daring to build brick wails 
instead of keeping to the good old-fashioned tents, and gathering themselves into a 
nation instead of remaining a mere fainily horde; and gave their own account of 
the myth, just as the antediluvian savages gave theirs of that —~ Eden scere, 
by the common interpretation of which the devil is made the first inventer of 
modesty.” 
All this may be eloquence—to our uninitiated ears it sounds like rig- 
marole ; but the effect of the ‘‘ most heterodox outburst,” was not im- 
probably enhanced by its delivery; ‘‘ Lancelot stuttered horribly” 
during the latter part of it. ‘It is well known,” observes the amiable 
author of ‘‘ Inheritance,” “ that lovers carry the art of tautology to 
perfection;”—we think Squire Smith and his inamorata formed no ex- 
ception to this general rule. But while Argemone, who had, it seems, 
‘* regularly four new manias every year,” wag interchanging vows of 
endless constancy with her admirer, how fared it with her sister-beauty, 
the co-heiress with herself of Whitford Priory? We pause for areply: 
and when we are answered that Miss Honoria “‘ was tiny and luscious, 
dark-eyed and dark-haired, full of wild, simple passion as an Italian, 
thinking little, except where she telt much, which was indeed every- 
where, for she lived in a perpetual April shower of exaggerated sympa- 
thy ;’—we are not at all surprised to learn, that while her transcen- 
dental sister’s soul was utterly absorbed in metaphysical polemics, she 
bestowed her virgin heart upon her sporting father’s under-gamekeeper; 
or that when the Squire objected to her union with Paul Tregarva, she 
languished, and eventually became * the victim of some mysterious and 
agonizing disease, about which the [regular] physicians agreed on one 
point only—that it was hopeless.” It is but right to add, however, 
that a celebrated mesmeric doctor who attended her was heard to say, 
that ‘“‘ her waking bliss and peace, although unfortunately unattribu- 
table even to auto-catalepsy, much less to a somnambulist exaltation, 





him little if at all the worse for a good ducking, oping up in bed, ma- 
» ‘au 


king fishing flies, and reading « _ Progress. was indeed, 
a what a pity — ek we earned to eee ans very Phenix, 
the n of under-gamekeepers, uniting in his own pro son 
the Fhilological attainments of Elihu Burritt, the fervent aay and 
maniy sympathies of brave John Bunyan, and all, save the morbid 
vanity and sciolistic self-conceit, which distinguished Alton Locke, that 
most redoubtable of learned tailors. When we add, that he was gen- 
tle, generous, and disinterested, felt for and strove to mitigate the suf- 
ferings of his poor companions, and that his prelections on the poor- 
laws, and dissertations on the ‘‘ dismal science,” form by far the best, 
if not the only valuable portion of our author's “ problem,” we can’t 


ospitality ; his friend Colonel Bracebridge nursed him tenderly and skil- | but feel that there is much exeuse for his young mistress’s penchant ; 
fully ; his hostess dosed him with barley-water and evangelical maga-| and had Honoria married him, would have urged on the ladies patron- 


esses of Almack’s, ‘‘ she should be gently censared—not cast out.” 

We should not omit to mention that a correspondence between Squire 
Lancelot, and his Tractarian cousin, a young ecelesiastic, starving up- 
ona meagre curacy, but plentifully endowed with shallow so Bote y 
and self-conceit, diversifies—we were about to add, agreeably the 
*‘ moving accidents in flood and field” above adverted to. If maudling 
superstition, and unflinching perseverance in absurdity, deserve such 
honourable appellations, the Rev. Luke Smith was a sincere Christian 
and devout believer ;—where dull intolerance, be- muddled intellect, 
and lack-a-daisycality are accounted piety, he may confidently prefer 
a claim to be considered pious, and all must needs admire him, who are 
of opinion that to be obscure is necessarily to be profound ;—who think. 
that common English words, Latinized or Greecised in ordinary con- 
versation betoken not the pedantry, but the consummate scholarship of 
those who so misuse them ;—that a letter is the more intelligible when 
it bears date ‘“‘ The octave of St. Simpleton,” rather the “ First of 
April ;’—or that a bilious tem ment, sour speeches, semi-self-star- 
vation, and a woe-begone physiognomy, best mark the followers of him 
who came into this world “eating and drinking,” rebuked the Phara- 
sees for their hypocritical austerities, and sanctioned by his presence, 
as he enhanced by his first miracle, the harmless mirth and cordiality 
of a wedding. We would extract some specimens of the epistles we 
have alluded to, but that they are extremely long, and most insuffera- 
bly tedious: and when incumbered with celot’s explanations, we 
really fancy, though the the assertion seems a bold one, that the in- 
terpreter is by several — the less intelligible of the two. 

h dull state dinner, and political discussion at the mansion of Lord 
Minchinhampstead ; a village festival, whose jollity there is no laugh- 
ing at; a lover’s walk by moonlight, and a midnight encounter with 
some London poachers, afford episodes more or less entertaining in the 
main narration, while they enable the author, through the interven- 
tion principally of Paul Tregarva, to set forth many sound and useful 
doctrines, and, we grieve to add it, not a few very silly ones. These last 
would be less objectionable, but that they are likely to mislead others 
as they have misled their author, emanating as they do from benevo- 
lent hearts rather than well-meaning minds. The framer of our ‘‘ pro- 
blem” falls into the very common error, “ which still mistakes the re- 
verse of wrong for right.” It is, doubtless, very undesirable, that the 
Squire’s youngest daughter should become enamoured of her father’s 
gamekeeper, or that her elder sister should exchange graceful accom- 
| sear and cheerful piety for ascetic gloom and flighty transcen- 

entalism; but our author surely should have explained to us more 
clearly that the main fault lay with the misjudging arents, who snub- 
bed and neglected one child while their silly ulgence spoiled the 
other ;—who did surround them with ineligible companions, and who 
did not supply them with rational pursuits and entertainment. Again, 
if the poor of Whitford are neglected one day and pampered the next 
by Miss Honoria, and woeful consequences result from such insane mis- 
management, yet the fact remains unquestionable, that cottage or dis- 
trict visiting, prosecuted in a kindly, nota meddling spirit, will prevent 
many, and mitigate all the misfortunes even of the very poor, and that, 
in spite of our most defective and disgraceful law of settlement. In 
relieving distress we are no advocates for severe and pinching parsi- 
mony, but indiscriminate and lavish bounty is, to say the least of it,, 
as prejudicial ; nor while the visitant should be ever mild and conde- 
scending, must she forget, even for one moment, that she is, or at least 
ought to be, a lady ;—the pride that apes humility, deceives nobody, 
least of all the poor. 

Upon the dogmas of controversial divinity we feel indisposed, and 
indeed incompetent, to enter ;—our own favourite preachers are the 





was on the whole, however, unscientific almost as enviable.” We extract 
in extenso, the — of this ingenious gentleman, in the faint hope 
that our more erudite lady readers may comprehend it. 

“IT would not have you be too sure that he is a beef-eater !” whispered 
Puff to Messrs Sneer and Dangle, as they gazed open the disguised 
champion beneath whose death-dealing rapier Don Ferolo Whiskeran- 
dos was foredoomed to fall. Bred, like Honoria Lavington, in a sport- 
ing county, who can with justice blame us, if we own that we shared the 
dark-eyed tiny one’s delusion, and for hours expected momentarily to 
behold Tregarva fling aside his leathern jerkin, and appear, like his il- 
lustrious prototype, ‘‘ in a fine shape dress ;’—nor was this our not 
unreasonable expectation weakesol, when after being called upon to 
admire ‘‘the grand benevolence enthroned upon his lofty forehead,” 
and adjured to mark, “‘ how thoroughly it exemplified our great law of 
Protestant art, that the Ideal is best manifested in the Peculiar! how 
classic, how independent of clime or race, was its bland, exquisite self- 





Rev. Charles Primrose, §. T. P., good little Dr. Tatham, and the 
equally estimable, and it may be even more profoundly learned Mr- 
Abraham Adams ; nordo we deem it by any means unworthy of remark, 
that while all three gentlemen are orthodox members of the Church of 
England, neither of their systems differs in any material point. from 
the short summary of Christian duties by the Reverend Robert Hall ; 
but they one and ali incline to think, with that justly-admired and 
very eloquent dissenter, that ‘* he who diffuses the most happiness, and 
mitigates the greatest amount of misery within his own immediate cir- 
cle, is undoubtedly the best friend to Christianity and to the world.”* 
Not thus, however, does our author reason; his Reverend Luke Smith, 
his Padré, his Church of England vicar, and his 0’Blareaway, are ca- 
ricatures, and coarse ones, not portraits; there is no “keeping” in 
them; and the artist, whensoever he attempts to sketch a clergyman, 
shows himself as like to glorious John Dryden’s “ Zimri,” as two peas 
upon the same platter are to each other— 





possession, how thoroughly Norse in its massive squareness !”—after 
all this, and after having been interrupted in our musings by an en- 
treaty to take notice ‘ how the serpentine curve of his nose, his long 
nostril, and protruding sharp cut lips, marked his share of Phoenician 
or Jewish blood! how Norse again, was that dome-shaped forehead! 
how Celtic those dark curls, that restless grey eye, with its ‘ swinden- 
blicken,’ like Von Troneg Hagen in the Niebelungen Leid/”—and 
lastly, how he (Paul Tregarva, not Von Troneg Hagen), “‘ sat with his 
hands on his knees, the enormous size of his limbs, quite concealed by the 
careless grace*—with his Egyptian face like some dumb granite Mem- 
non”—our anticipations of an immediate apotheosis were, we grieve to 
write it, disappointed. And thus it chanced. We, and with us. Mede- 
moiselles Argemone and Honoria Lavington, Lancelot Smith, Esq., Col- 
onel Bracebridge, and Claude Mellot, the enthusiastic portrait-painter, 
were sauntering listlessly across the little wooden bridge which crosses 
Whitford Mill-race just above the great Nun Pool. 

“The smooth mill-head was alive with rising trout. 

«What a huge fish leaped then!’ said Lancelot, carelessly, ‘and close to the 


b dge too!’ 

“ Honoria looked round, and uttered a piercing scream. 

“*Oh, my dog ! my dog! Mops isin the river! That horrid gazelle has but- 
ted him in, and he’ll be drowned |’ 

“ Alas! it was tootrue. There, a yard above the one open hatchway, through 
which the whole force of the stream was rushing, was the unhappy Mops, alias 
Scratch, alias Dirty Dick, alias Jack Sheppard, paddling and sneezing and wink 
ing—his little bald muzzle turned piteously upwards towards the sky. 

*** He will be drowned !’ quoth the Colonel. 

~ There was no doubt of it; and so Mops thought, as, shivering and whining, he 
plied every leg, while the glassy current dragged him back and back, and Honoria 
sobbed like a child. 

“The Colonel lay down on the bridge, and caught at him; his arm was a foot 
too short. In a moment the huge form of Tregarva, plunged solemnly into the 
water, with a splash like seven salmon, and Mops was jerked out over the Colonel's 
head high und dry on to the bridge. 

“* Yow’ll be drowned, at least!’ shouted the Colonel, with an oath of Uncle 
Toby’s own. 

“Tregarva saw his danger, made one desperate bound upwards, and missed 
the bridge. The Colonel caught at him, tore off a piece of his collar; the calm so- 
lemn face of the keeper flashed past beneath him, and disappearing tnrough the 
roaring gate. 

“They rushed to the other side of the bridge—caught one glimpse of a dark 
body fleeting and rolling down the foam-way. The Colonel leaped the bridge rail 


the precinets of Little Lavington church-yard. The conjugal bonds of like a deer, rushed out along the buck-stage, tore off his coat, and sprung head- 


P Sh newly-wedded ones were, however, we regret to say, dissolved by 
etlot enn timbers,” when the dogs having regained the scent, Lan- 
a galloped like a bedlamite, not after, but amongst and over them, 
er the influence of that feeling which our learned author and « the 
sermans style «‘ the dichotomy of his personality.” What those high- 
ing words imply we know not, but in plain, we really beg our 
nr ad 8 pardon, in somewhat lainer English, ‘‘ Lancelot’s understand- 
aoe trying to ride, while his spirit was left behind with Argemone ; 
oose reins, and a looser seat,”—and hence, too, we think, it hap- 
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ch a late strong-minded and plain-speak- 
: a downright Suffolk wo- 
ate as ‘a fit of the fools,” a disorder which was also 
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a fancy would sometimes take a 
owl and groan, and spurn away all 


long into the boiling pool, ‘ rejoicing in his might,’ as old Homer would say. 

“Lancelot, forgetting his crutches, was dashing after him, when he felt a soft 
hand clutching at his arm. 

o = may ! Mr. Smith!’ cried Argemone, ‘you shall not go! You are too ill 
—weak——’ 

“*A fellow-creature’s life!’ 

“** What is his life to yours?’ she cried, in a tone of deep passion; and then 
imperiously, ‘Stay here, I command you!’ 

‘The magnetic touch of her hand thrilled through his whole frame, She had 
called him Lancelot! He shrunk down, and stood spell-bound. 

“** Good Heavens!’ she cried; ‘look at my sister !’ 

‘Out on the extremity of the buck-stage (how she got there neither they nor 
she ever knew) crouched Honoria, her face idiotic with terror, while she stared 
with bursting eyes into the foam, &c.” 

Our gentle readers, who no doubt wept bitter tears with us as they 
perused these ‘‘ Passages in the life of Paul Tregarva,” will rejoice 
with our rejoicings when they learn that the humane efforts of Colonel 
Bracebridge were successful, and that when that gentleman with 
Lancelot visited the under-gamekeeper the next morning, they found 


* Sic orig. 











So over violent or over civil, 
That every man with him is God or Devil. 


This tendency to exaggerate is less apparent when field sports or 
manly exercises become the subject of discussion; our author readily 
san kay the difference between a frank and fearless fox-hunter and a 

roken down blackleg at a steeple-chase—between the ruffian prize- 
fighter, and the sturdy t who gives or takes a broken head for 
love at single-stick ; or, if he quarrel}, scorns the Italian’s double-edged 
stiletto, and decides the controversy with his doubled fist. Let those 
sentimentalists who differ from him and from ourselves on this point, 
consider for a moment what a set of milksops their fellow-countrymen 
would become, but for the Oaks, the Derby, Goodwood, Ascot, and the 
Doncaster St. Leger; in truth what were we all, but for our gallant 
rallying cry of ‘‘ Fair play and Old England for ever!” or what must 
we become, if cricket, foot- ball, archery, and quoits went out of fashion ;. 
if boat-racing was discontinued on the Thames, the Isis, and the Cam ; 
if the pride of Cumberland and Westmoreland tugged and struggled 
not for the honor of their respective counties, took and gave no more 
back falls with the brawny wrestlers of Devonshire, nor reciprocated 
close hugs with the undaunted Cornishiaen! 


Want of space compels us here to omit our good friend B’s lengthened 
and lively eulogy of the geatle science ef hunting; although we must. 
let him quote approvingly a few words written by Lancelot to the- 
Tractarian parson, and pronounced by B. “ perhaps the wisest sen~ 
tence he ever penned”—*T never saw a man who could cut his way 
across @ country, who could not cut his way through better things 
when his turn came.” 

B. winds up his criticism by warmly commending ‘‘ Yeast” to his 
readers’ best attention ; whilst the editor of the monthly from which 
we extract enters a gentle protest against some of his sentiments, and 
does not think that a line of it deserves to be called bombast or rigma- 
role. We side entirely with B. on the strength of the few quotations 
from the book itself, to which he has called attention. 


Booxs ApveRTIseD 1n Lonnon,—The English in America, by the 
author of Sam Slick.—Abd-el-Kader, a poem in six cantos, by Vis- 
count Maidstone.—The Lady and the Priest, by Mrs. Maberly, author 
of Emily, &¢.—Arthur Conway, or Scenes in the Tropics, by Captain 
Milman, lete 33d Regt.—The Young Officer’s Companion, by Lord de 
Ros.—‘* The Landsdowne Shakspeare,” a new edition, to be produced 
under the immediate and auspicious encouragement of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. This announcement of noble patronage is something of a 
novelty, the public latterly having been the great patrons of authors 
and editors.—The Kaleidoscope of Anecdotes and Aphorisms, collected 
by Catherine Sinclair. 


——_—>_—- 
THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
The library of this truly national establishment will, during the 


four months of the Great Exhibition, be thrown open to the public, who 
may now wander unchecked through these classic precincts, accessible 





* Equally comprehensive and still more concise is the compendium of Sancho 
Panza, “Pray to God devoutly, hammer away stoutly,” epitomized in all proba- 
bility from the discourses of the Licentiate Signor Pero Perez, of Toboso, a well- 
esteemed and learaed Roman Catholic divine, 
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therto to the privileged few, who were fortunate enough to have | fresh tickets issued per annum is more than 2000. There are 
ends within its le, or 10 bear ordere from the princi 1 Librarian. | now on the ing-room books between 40,000 and 50,000 readers. 
will » be largely <a a — But to return to the Room. All along the barriers are 
their ap of the 


pia yy» ’ 

ers of the ensuing Whitsun week ; and, preciation 
interesting visit, we propose to describe the apartments of the Library 
thus 

To several of the rooms, for example, the farther MSS. rooms at the 
extreme south of the east wing, the Long Room by the side of the King’s 
Library, and the Journal Rooms, it has been found impracticable to 
admit the public, from inconvenience, and from the difficulty of pro- 

the books ; and, finally, because there is not much to see. 

The library o out of the hall on the right hand or east side. On 
en . we KO pot hd in a handsome room, 738 feet long by 88 feet 
b wes evoted to the s one collection of —— Ri a Thomas 

renville. This valuable library, consisting volumes, ac- 
quired by the donor at an expense of £54,000, was by himat his death be- 

ed to the British Museum. It consists chiefly of rare editions 
and copies of the classics, many of them unique, all beautifully bound 
and in the finest condition. To several of the books, notes, in Mr. 
Grenville’s hand- writing, are attached ; showing at once the great va- 
lue of the bequest, and his own extensive learning and unwearing en- 
ergy and liberality in the acquirement of his bibliograbpical treasures. 
On the right- side of the room is a bust of Mr. Grenville, present- 
ed by Sir David Dundas; and table where, as im the hall, short guide- 
books to the Library may be purchased for t ce. Onthe left, in 
handsomely carved gooree cases, are exhibited two copies of the cele- 
brated Mazarine Bible, the first book, as well as the first Bible, ever 
printed with moveable types, the one on vellum belonging to the Gren- 
ville Collection and having been purchased for little short of £500; the 
first Psalter, being the first book with a date and the earliest example 
of printing incolours ; and various other rarities. 
rom the Grenville Room we enter the MSS. department, a large and 
heavy-looking room, whose dingy walls and blackened ceiling—strang- 
ers to whitewash for three-and-twenty eaebewre it a sort of solemn, 
look that considerably cakanens effect of the beautiful 
relics displayed in its cases. On either side of the door 
are cases containing autographs of great and distinguished men. In one 
division may be seen eae y letters of all the great Reformers; in an- 
other, those of lish Kings ; in a third, those of Newton, Locke, 
Bacon, Pere &c. In one, the bold, dashing signature of Rupert; in 
another, the stubborn hand of Oliver Cromwell. One case is devoted 
to charters of most of the early English Sovereigns (including one of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror), another to the letters of foreign Princes—Napo- 
leon, Peter the Great, Louis XIV., and many more. Further on, in 
the middle of the room, is another case filled with various Eastern 
MSS., chiefly intended to illustrate the variety of material used for 
writing, viz. bark, leaves, wood, gold, silver, &c., and containing some 
Persian and Chinese paintings of extraordinary finish and brightness. 
To the left of this, against the wall, is an upright case containing an an- 
cient Latin MS. of the Bible, for some time supposed to have been the 
perty of Charlemagne; while immediately opposite are two rolls of 

e Hebrew Scripture, in a similar case. In two table cases, right and 
left of the door, leading out of the room, which we now soqneneee are 
several MSS. of almost priceless value. The most remarkable, though 
far from the most beautiful of these, is the celebrated Codex Alexan- 
drinus, the most ancient copy of the Greek Bible known to exist. It is 
in four volumes, and written on parchment in what is called the uncial 
character. Beside it is the no less famous Durham book, being a copy 
of the Scriptures in Latin, with a commentary in Anglo-Saxon, illumi- 
nated in a most wonderfully elaborate and beautiful style, and suppos- 
ed to have been written between the years 690 and720. But thefinest 
of all these treasures is in the right-hand table case. It is a splendid 
MS. of Valerius Maximus, illuminated in a style of surpassing beauty 
and richness, and exciting astonishment, no less by the vivid colouring 
of the scenes ss the extreme accuracy and finish of the drawing. 
We need scarcely add, that its value is inestimable. In the next com- 
partment are two or three of the exquisitely illuminated Missals, “* by 
monkysshe labourre wroughte.”’ It should be mentioned, that the pub- 
lic are here confined to the middle of the room by temporary barriers 
of rough deal ; the presses in which the volumes stand not being guard- 
ed with glass doors, as in the Grenville Room. 

Passing between two lofty oak doors, beautifully inlaid with bronze. 
‘we next enter the Royal or King’s Library. This magnificent gallery 
is of considerable, perhaps disproportionate length, measuring from 
door to door no less than 300 feet, and occupying the remaining portion 
of the east wing. It is 41 feet in width, except in the middle compart- 
ment, where it increases to 58 feet, and is 30 feet in height—the uni- 
form elevation of the whole suite of rooms. The floor is of polished 
oak, handsomely inlaid ; and the ceiling, especially in the centre, richly 
decorated. All the presses on the ground-floor are protected by trellis 
doors of brass wire, which, with the bright brass sanee of the gal- 
leries, add very much to the ap ce of this splendid library. In 
each recess caused by the additional width of the centre are two Co- 
rinthian columns of polished granite, valued at £1000 each ; the shafts 
being single blocks nearly 20 feet high, and 2 feet 6 inches in diameter. 
Here, the books being in safety, there are no barriers. This room con- 
tains, as we have before stated, the Library of King George III., said 
to have been presented * by George IV. to the British nation. This 
noble collection is, as far as it goes and for its size, the most perfect 
ever formed. It consists of about 80,000 volumes, comprising some of 
rarest specimens of early printing, and is especially rich in valuable 
classics and the productions of Caxton’s press. The number of histo- 
rical, geographical, and topographical English works is also very 
great. In table cases on both sides of the centre are shown various 
ebjects of to hical and bibliographical interest, On one side isa 
compartment filled with Aldine classics on vellum, and numerous other 
treasures, such as Dominie Sampson would have shouted ** Prodigi- 
ous!” for half an hour to behold. Along the whole length of the 
King’s Library, on its eastern side, but rising no higher than the win-. 

dow-sills, is a supplementary gallery, lately erected ; called very ap- 
propriately the Long Room. It is devoted to the recent and daily aug- 
menting accessions to the General Library. 

From the King’s Library we pass into a vestibule whence a staircase 
leads up to the Natural History department, and a door, which faces us, 
into the Eastern or first Reading-room. Thither the public are pre- 
vented from intruding by a er. So we turn sharp to the left, and 

passing some book-shelves fixed against the elsewhere blank wall of the 
vestibule, with a corkscrew staircase of dizzy height leading up to them 
—a melancholy evidence of the pressure for space—we enter the first 
room of the General Library. This is in part occupied by the collec- 
tion bequeathed by Sir Joseph Banks (after whom it is named), consis- 
ting chiefly of natural history and travels. It isa roem of moderate 
size, but giving, like the succeeding rooms, with one exception, an im- 
pression of unn darkness as well as of loss of space above the 
[re book-cases. Parallel with this, on its north or righthand, side 
runs the second Reading-room. Our friends the barriers here join us 
~- and accompany us through the rest of the Library. Here and 
ere they have locked gates through which the employés have access 
to the books, and pass to and fro. 

The next room in which we find ourselves, and which we enter from 
the Banksian Room, at the south-east corner, is called the Great or 

room—a sufficiently obvious eppellation. It is a saloon of colos- 

sal dimensions, though much broken up by the recesses on each side, 
the projections forming which are terminated by square pillars sup- 
the roof. It measures 80 feet long and 90 feet wide, and occu- 

ies the whole depth of the north front, so that it is lighted with win- 
ws on both sides. From hence, looking in the direction we have 
come, we catch a glimpse of the Reading-rooms and their studious oc- 
cupants, through the glass window that separates them from the Library, 
and through which the books are passed. On both sides of this window 
are the volumes of the supplementary catalogue—the main 
body of it is in the recess on the left. Duplicates of Both are in the 
-room ; the belief that there is no catalogue of the Library, or 

only one reaching to letter A, being a popular error. Tickets for the 

R g-rooms, empowering the holder to read for six months, and then 

to renew the ission if he D wp are granted to any one on an ap- 
plication by letter to Sir H. Ellis, the Principal, enclosing a satisfac- 
tory recommendation. This may be guesuned trem any person of emi- 
nence in rank or profession, or from any clergyman, especially if an 
incumbent and dating from his parish. The recommendation of a firm 
is not sufficient, though that of an individual member of it—if a respec- 
table one—will generally be accepted ; that responsibility of firms, as 
firms, which is pretty generally recognized in the case of a bond or 
cheque, being supposed in this case to have no existence. The rooms 
are open from nine to four in winter, and from nine to seven in the 
summer months, except on Saturday, when they close at five. The 


average number of daily readers is about 340—the average number of | and far 





Peeper contai bibliographical rarities of greater or less value. 
ere are to be vain Coverdale's ible, the first complete edition of the 
Scriptures in English ; ‘‘ The Game and Playe of the Chesse,” the first 
book printed in “England, having issued from Caxton’s press in 1474; 
the first edition of Chaucer’s ‘* Book of the Tales of Canterburye,” of 
which only two perfect copies are known; and many other objects of 
the greatest interest. 

At the south-west corner of the Large Room, and on our left as we 
pass out, is a door leading to the Cracherode Room, which is opposite 
to, and of the same dimensions as, the Banksian Room above noticed. 
It contains principally the library bequeathed by the Rev. Dr. Crache- 
rode, very rich in classics ; and the collection called the King’s Pam- 
phlets, s mass of tracts and curious works,printed for the most part about 
the middle of the 17th century, and chiefly relating to the affairs of the 
nation at that period, presented by George II. 

We next pass through two rooms, called respectively the First and 
Second Supplementary Rooms, in which there are chiefly to be noticed 
four cases, containing books with the autographs of illustrious men, 
viz. Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Bacon, Luther, Voltaire, &e., and three 
others filled with specimens of ancient binding, some of chem very ela- 
borate. A door from the south side of the Second Supplementary 
Room leads into the Egyptian Antiquity Gallery, or west extremity of 
the building. 

Last of all we come to the Arched Room, the termination of the e 
of rooms forming the library and the north front of the Museum. The 
double galleries of this handsome apartment produce an impression of 
additional height, while their pierced iron floors and the arched piers 
of the recesses give the room an appearance of finish and elegance 
which show it in favourable contrast with the others. The design, we 
understand, was a suggestion of Mr. Panizzi, the keeper of the Printed 
Books Here we are prevented by a gate from entering farther iuto 
the room than is necessary to distinguish its oe characteristics ; 
the remainder of it being kept private for the use of the gentlemen en- 
gaged in the business of the catalogue. 





Re-openinc or THE Louvre GALLERIES.—A most interesting cere- 
mony took place thisday—the re-opening of the Museum of the Lou - 
vre, which, in consequence of the repairs and the improvements made 
in that sanctuary of the fine arts, has been closed to the public for so 
many months. Asit was known that the President of the Republic 
would be present, numerous demands were made by the public for tick- 
ets of admission, and which were most readily and courteously supplied 
by Count Nieuenkerke, the tasteful and able Director of the Beaux 
Arts. Twelve o’clock was the hour mentioned, but long before that 
time the Place de Carrousel was crowded with corvingne and foot pas- 
sengers on their way to the Louvre. With a punctuality which never 
fails, exactly as the clock of the Tuileries struck 12, the President was 
seen approaching the spot from the rue de Rivoli. He was accompanied 
in his carriage, which was an open one, by the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, of Commerce, and of Finance, and escorted by a troop of cara- 
bineers. The other Ministers followed. Louis Napoleon was dressed 
in a plain suit of black, with the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour 
and the star. He was received with the greatest respect by the crowd 
assembled at the door. All entered by the same passage. On the 
round floor at the entrance of the sculpture gallery, to the left, the 
Sea of a Dragoon regiment was stationed, and performed select pas- 
sages from some of the favourite operas. The Prince, with M. Nieu- 
enkerke on his left, and the Minister of the Interior, M. Léon Faucher, 
on his right, entered the gallery by the gorgeous saloon known as the 
Salle d’Apollon. He was then presented with an address, which was 
read by M. Leon Faucher, who congratualated the head of the Gov- 
ernment and the public on the re-opening of the Louvre, The great 
improvements effected since it was last open ; the eucouragement given 
by the Chief of the State to the arts ; the care with which the splendid 
monuments of art by which they were surrounded were preserved ; the 
decorations of the grand saloon, and of the salon des Sept-Cheminées’; 
the reconstruction of the beautiful Salle d’Apollon, were all pointed 
out. The address was received with applause. The President replied 
ina clear and emphatic manner. He congratulated the country, and 
the artists to whose care all those treasures were entrusted, on the 
progress made; showed the advantages to society in a moral point of 
view from cultivating such tastes; and ended by observing that 
‘ France, notwithstanding her vicissitudes and her revolutions, wag still 
the compte, of the arts and sciences.’ This address was also much ap- 
ed. The Prince conferred the decoration of the on of Hon- 
our on the architect of the Louvre, M. Duban, whose have so 
much contributed toits restoration. A few other decorations were also 
bestowed on distinguished artists. The President, accompanied by M. 
Boulay de la Meurthe, Vice-President of the Republic, MM. Léon Pau. 
cher, Baroche, Fould, Buffet, Minister of Commerce, M. Berger, Pre- 
fect of the Seine, and followed by the crowd, among whom were Gene- 
ral Husson, MM. Daru, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Assembly, 
Beugnot, Heckeren, Léon de Malleville, Laurent de l’Ardéche, Roujat, 
Scheelcher, and several other members of the National Assembly, slow- 
ly traversed the galleries, a passage ren | opened for him as he ap- 
proached, and inspected every part of the building. His last visit was 
to the sculpture gallery. In consequence of recent occurrences every 
movement he made was observed with curiosity, and it was observed 
that, on returning to the Salle d’Apollon, he moved a little out of his 
way for the purpose of shaking hands—which he did in a marked and 
most cordial manner—with M. Heckeren, who has been lately deprived 
of hig Secretaryship in the National Assembly for no other known rea- 
son than that he is enapeens to be on friendly terms with Louis Napo- 
leon. After a promenade of more than an hour, the President left by the 
grand gate under the colonnade of the Louvre, where his carriage‘and 
escort awaited him. He has never looked in better health, or appa- 
rently in better spirits. The crowd, as will be easily supposed, was 
very great. All the distinguished artists in Paris were present: the 
one that most attracted public curiosity was Horace Vernet. The Eng- 
lish were very numerous. Amongst the artists from that country were 
Mr. Wylde, the painter, and Mr. J. E. Jones, the sculptor. The lat- 
ter gentleman has visited Paris for the purpose of taking a bust of the 
President of the Republic, which, I believe, has been ordered by the 
United Service Club. Artists speak very favourably of the new ar- 
rangements of the Louvre. The light comes from above instead of 
from the sides; and the works of each of the masters are classed by 
themselves, so as to enable the student to form an idea of their change 
of style, or their progress, without having their attention taken off or 
their study interrupted by those of others. The public remained in 
the galleries long r the President left.— Paris letter, 5th inst. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. . 


Tue Russian DepantMentT.—OUn Saturday the Russian department 
was for the second time thrown open to the public; but, we regret to 
say, still in an incomplete state. The elements seem to conspire against 
the industrial reputation of the Czar’s dominions. First it was the 
winter’s frost which detained the contributions to the Exhibition ice- 
bound in the Neva; now we regret to say itis a shipwreck in the Sound 
which prevents the completion of a most interesting collection; yet, as 
matters at present stand, Russia makes a very creditable and effective 
displey. In the first place, there are the superb malachite ornaments 
of untold value from the property of Count Demidoff, the beauty of 
which cannot be exaggerated. It is almost with a pang of sorrow that 
we see the time and labour which countries less busy and occupied than 
ours can bestow upon the slow and laborious operation of putting toge- 
ther in artistic form the scattered and diversified fragments of mineral 
wealth as illustrated in these specimens of malachite manufactures.— 
A glance at the objects exhibited shows the difficulties which have been 
surmounted, and the enormous amount of patience exercised in work- 
ing out of rude materials, by mosaic effects, patterns and grains which 
give to stone the natural effects of polished wood. The Russian show 
chairs, vases, chimneypieces, tables, and even doors, in this expensive 
material of malachite, and the influence of so much magnificence upon 
the spectator is splendid beyond <oonigs or They have many other 
artistic objects of great attractiveness also; among them a magnificent 
silver candelabrum in imitation of a pine tree, the design of which can- 
not be too highly — and specimens of furs which must make Mr. 
Nicholay tremble for his laurels. The collection includes a very rare 
and splendid collection of diamonds and other jewels from St. Peters- 
burgh ; but the chief feature of it is a casket of ebony, contributed by 
the Emperor, and ornamented on the sides and lid by precious stones, 
executed in relief and egteryery | with marvellous fidelity a variety 
of fruits. This is really one of the chief wonders of the Exhibition, 

surpasses anything of the kind that we have seen. An immense 
cluster of grapes is typified by amethysts, bunches of cherries and cur- 








* See the Quarterly Review for December last, No. CLKXV., page 143. 











rants by carnelians, and leaves by jasper, beautifully shaded. Then, 


meg ee 

there are pears of agate, and plums of onyx; but we will n 
the description of a work of art, unique in its character, and won™pt 
every respect the magnificence of the Autocrat. Some time must ale, 
owin en a eae Orr %0, before the Russian ¢o}),.” 
tion is completed ; but we very much doubt whether all the eplendii 
vases, the malachite the equestrian bronzes promised for ~ 
nave, the gold and silver ornaments, and the other more theatrica) ,.," 
perties of a vast ——s will outweigh in real importance and oo. 
nent interest the collection of raw produce exhibited in the south sid : 
of the nave.— Times, 9th inst. 
Tue Arrractiveness or Jewetny.—One of the most striki 
features developed by the Exhibition has been the rush of visitors 
to any point where gems of rare quelity and great value were shown 
Upon whatever other subject there could be a doubt, there could 
be none as to this source of attraction. The first and stronges 
impulse of visitors seemed to direct them towards the Kohint™ 
or the Lahore jewels, or those of the Queen of Spain, or of Storr anj 
Mortimer. Philosophers will speculate as to whence this extreme 
admiration of a few glittering baubles, precious only from their rarit 
—and not half so curious or useful as the ee piece of manufacture} 
— arises ; but the fact remains, and in further illustration of jt we 

ve for the last week superadded to former attractions the collection 
of Mr. A. J. B. Hope, M.P., exhibited in the Belgian department of the 
Exhibition. Besides the largest pearl in the world, Mr. Hope displays 
a number of most valuable stones , including opals of great size, a sap- 
phire once the property of a Egalité, and to which literary inter. 
est attaches in connection with the name of Madame de Genlis; a splendiq 
aquamarine which formed the hilt to the favourite weapon of Murat 
** the handsome swordsman ;” a cat’s-eye taken from the King of Kandy, 
a jacinth ring once the property of Gregory VIII., and a very interes. 
ting collection of pearls, pl in the oyster shells in which they were 
found. Mr. Hope’s collection has been surrounded by a cage and lock 
constructed by Mr. Chubb, after the fashion of the Koh-i-noor ; but, if 
rumour speak truly, that is no perfect guarantee for its safety, for an 
American volunteers to pick the best locks that can be made in Eng- 
land, and has, we understand, challenged both Chubb and Bramah to 
try conclusions with him. 


Duptex Rupper anp Screw-Prore titer. —This invention has 
just been patented by Capt. E. I. Carpenter ; and consists of two rudders 
and two screw propellers fitted in new positions for improved steering and 
propelling. From the midship section of the vessel to the stem, no altera- 
tion is introduced into the form of the hull; but abaft this point they 
commence. First, the keel, with the dead-wood, stern-post, and rad- 
der, are removed, and the flooring above receivesa suitable form for 
strength. Two additional keels lie in a line parallel with the former 
keel, but placed at a distance of two or more feet, according to the size 
of the vessel, on either side of it, terminating at the midship section 
in the fore-part, and in a line with the former stern-post in the af- 
ter-part. Framework is carried down to these keels, leaving a free 
channel for the water to run between them in the direction of the 
midship keel. A stern-post is placed at the end of the additional 
keels, and upon each of which hangs a rudder. A screw propeller 
works in an orifice in each framework, on the common arrangement. 
One of the propellers is a little more aft than the other, to allow 
full play to both, and yet economise space in the mid channel. 
The appearance of the vessel in the water is not altered in the 
side view, neither is it much changed in the stern view. The con- 
sequence of this new arrangement is, that the rudders and propellers 
are acting with double effect in each case. The rudders are receiv- 
ing an increased power, because the impact of the water upon them 
takes place at an angle which is constrained by the situation of the 
keels, and which is the most favourable that can be had. The two 
propellers, also, revolving as they are in water confined in a limited 
space, are working to considerable advantage. The effect actually 
roduced is, that, when required, a vessel can be turned about in near- 
y half the space thata single rudder can turn it, and the two pro- 
— will give a proportionate increase of speed. Experiments have 
een made to test the principle in an open space of water, and they 
can be seen daily on a model at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, 
Regent-street. 
The advantages gained by the new construction of the vessel are 
also considerable. There will be more strength, more bearings in tle 
run, more breadth for cabin room. The rolling and pitching will be 
reduced very considerably. The vessel will not make lee-way as for- 
merly; the vibration, or tremulous motion, will be lessened. The 
safety of the vessel will be very much increased, because the duplex 
rudder will have the effect of instantaneously changing the direction 
should she be running into some unexpected danger ; also, if one rud- 
der should be damaged, the other can be used to steer with. The 
propellers also can be used separately when required.— London pap’. 





Larest FroM THE Sea Sarnpent!—One or HER Bases Cap- 
TuRED!!!— Capt. Richard Burr, late of the brig Long Island, stated 
the following particulars to one or more of the Marine Surveyors of 
this port, on his last arrival, which, however, was some time since. 
He is now absent on a trip to the Eastward. When he returns, we are 
promised an interview with him, and an extract from his log book. 

Capt. Burr states that when in lat. 8 deg. North, and long. 21 or 22 
West, on his passage from the Isle of Sal, Cape de Verds, to Rio 
Grande, there being a dead calm, a shoal of singular looking fish ap- 
proached his vessel. A very large one, which he took to be the mother 
of the small ones, appeared to be about 120 feet long, and its body as 
large as the lower mast of a ship of 500 tons. Moving towaris the 
brig, she came at one time within about 20 feet. She would raise her 
head 10 or 12 feet out of the water, look around on the objects pre- 
sented, then settle her head and body under the water, and move on. 
Of the small ones there were 120 to 150. They were about the brig 
and in sight 20 minutes or more. They were steering to the Eastward. 
Some of the small ones came quite along the side of the brig. Capt. 
Burr having a pair of five prong granes on board, seized it, and struck 
it into the neck of one of the smallest. But in attempting to haul the 
prize on board, the body parted from the head (the granes having cut 
the back bone off,) and fell overboard.—The head was saved, and put 
in salt for preservation. It is now in the possession of the Marine 
Surveyors; and a queer concern it is. The head proper, back to the 
gills, is 13 inches long. The mouth or muzzle is a compromise betwee? 
that of a sucker and a common snake. It has no teeth, and if it ever 
had a tongue, that unruly member is now missing. Its gills are very 
large and powerful, and its mode of securing its prey was evidently by 
suction. The eyes are large, one on each side, and ten inches back 
from the muzzle. From the muzzle back to within an inch or two o 
the eyes, the size of the proboscis, or whatever it may be called, is 
nearly uniform, say an inch and a quarter in diameter, in its present 
diminished condition; but where the eyes are inserted, the diameter | 
about two inches, and increases back to the extremity of the gills. 
Just before the gills are two fins, one on each side, and at that point 
commences what may be called the body: Of this, only about four 
inches are preserved, enlarging to the point where the granes broke it 
asunder. The entire length of the head, including this small sectio? 
of the body, is 17 inches. Capt. Burr thinks the portion of the body 
which fell off, was 15 or 16 feet long, at lcast; and its largest diameter 
5 or 6 inches. There was no back fin. The tail was not seen. The 
entire casing of this strange fish or serpent, as the case may b¢, ' 
much harder than common bone; and we can easily imagine that 10 ® 
full P aayey subject, it would be bullet proof. It is, however, muc 
harder at top and on the sides than beneath. The capacity 0! Me 

llet, as well as the absence of teeth, shows that this animal, like the 

and snake, is in the habit of swallowing its food in the gross, without 
mastication. 

Of the mother suake, about 40 feet was seen above the water at 
once. 

These, gentle reader, are the facts as they are given to us. Mr. 
Burr is said to be a man of excellent character. Whether what he :9¥> 
was a family of sea-serpents, or not, the reader can judge as well® ; 
we. The pont above described, is before our eyes, and can be see? 7 
any one who pleases, at the office of the Marine Surveyors. If it is 2°, 
a part of a young sea-serpent, what is it? Will the naturalists tell Us 
It is evidently a water animal; else what is the use of gills and fins | 
We have never seen the like of it before; and we understand the 1 d 
salts are equally at fault in regard to it. About the eyes, we are “a . 
it resembles a certain species of alligator. But the mouth is entire J 
unlike that of the alligator ; the long proboscis or snout does not 0° 
long to the alligator; and on the whole, it clearly belongs to a differen 
family.—Journal of Commerce. 
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Dramatic Nove.tizrs—not quire.—Two new pieces, 
have been produced very recently in London, of which, however, 








readers, have some cognisance. The first is a five-act play entit 
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«J ar,” brought out by Mr. Anderson at Drury Lane on Whit- 
oe the two ge parts being taken by Miss Vandenhoff and the 
Lessee himself. The nglish authoress of the piece is Mrs. Lovell, 
hose husband wrote the “‘ Wife's Secret,”’ and several other success- 
hal dramas. The London critics say rightly that it is translated from 
modern German play, but do not name the original. In the Albion 
f June 10, 1848, will be found a lengthened notice of it, as it was then 
rendered from the original of the Baron Minch Bellinghausen, under 
the title of ** The Son of the Wilderness.” The version criticised in our 
columns was from the pen of Mr. Charles Edward Anthon. 

The other semi-novelty is the production by Charles Kean, at the 
princess’s, of another version of Dumas’s ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Belle Isle, 
made by the author of “The Templar,” and brought out under the 
name of “* The Duke’s Wager.” Mr. Slous, in thus christening it, has 
imitated Mrs. Fanny Kemble, who did the same with her translation 
for Mr. Bass, the temporary Lessee of the Astor Place Theatre, in 
May of last year. Some of our readers will remember the hubbub 
then occasioned by its announcement as an original comedy. 





Art in Race-Prizes.—The Ascot race cups of the season continue 
very successfully that application of Fine Art to this department of 
our native sports and customs whose introduction dates now a 
many years back. The Emperor of Russia’s Vase is modelled by Mr. 
Cotterill and manufactured by the Messrs. Garrard. It is a shell- 
shaped cistern for cooling wiae, supported on scrolls, which rest on 
a base of ebony, and surmounted by a group representing & sledge 
attacked by wolves. The Queen’s Cup is by the same artist and man- 
ufacturers ; and consists of a group, a camel and its driver reposing, 
and a Turkish horseman, whose horse is startled by the camel. The 
Royal Hunt Cup is from a design of Mr. A. Brown, manufactured at 
the establishment of Messrs. Hunt & Roskell. It is a cup of the Ital- 
ian school, surmounted by a group,a deer-stalker and his dog. Deer 
and hounds are introduced in the design, and sylvan and hunting im- 
plements. 


Tue Pee. Monument in THE Crry or Lonpon.—At length the 
City project for a Peel testimonial takes definite shape,—and contract- 
ed dimensions. Two thousand pounds being all that the City has 
found itself in a condition to offer, the plan reduces itself to a simple 
statue; which is to be in bronze, ten feet high. A committee of twelve 
has been appointed to carry out the execution ofthe scheme. The mo- 
dels are to be sent tothe Mansion House, and considered on the 16th 
of June. The site, it is said, will be either at the west end of Cheap- 
side, or in the space at the eastend of the Royal Exchange, as may de- 
cided on the same day. 





Mosaics. —Our Art-readers will remember that when the Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia was at Rome, four or five years ago, he engaged 
the Cavaliere Barberi, the well-known worker in mosaic, to undertake 
certain large works, together with the instruction of six Russian stu- 
dents in the mysteries of his craft, with a view to the ultimate 
etablishment of a great school of mosaic at St. Petersburgh. Since 
that time master and pupils have been much occupied with a series 
of elaborate works intended for the Imperial residence, the last of 
which is just completed. It consists of an octagonal mosaic pave- 
ment, adapted from the ancient design of the round hall in the Vati- 
can Museum, about six métres in diameter, containing twenty-eight 
figures, with a colossal head of Medusa in the centre and a variety 
of ornaments, all inclosed ina brilliant wreath of fruits, flowers and 
foliage. The series of works already executed consist of four huge 
scenic masques—the four Evangelists, copied from the painting by 
Bruloff—the St. Nicholas of the great Roman Cathedral—the Russian 
arms on a gold ground—a +; of Byzantine mosaic—and the pave- 
ment referred to above. The last is valued at £5,200 sterling. With 
these finished works, Cavaliere Barberi is about to forward to St. Pe- 
tersburgh a number of vitreous mosaic tablets of every shade and 
Fs of drawing and decoration, as models for the younger students of 
the art. 


Tue QUADRATURE OF THE CiRncLE.—Two or three days ago we 

had an interesting visit from two frotenn of Puerto Principe, Cuba, 
Don Luis de la Torre y Sayas, and Sefior Sedano, who are now in the 
city. Senor de la Torre, who is an eminent Cuban mathematician, 
claims to have discovered the Quadrature of the Circle, after devoting 
more or less of his attention to the subject during twenty years. He 
br. ings certificates of the most flattering character from the authori- 
ties of Puerto Principe ; but a more palpable evidence is furnished by 
avery ingenious mechanical contrivanee whereby he illustrates his 
liseovery. It consists of pieces of metal, cut into such forms that 
precisely, the same pieces, differently disposed, constitute either a 
square or a circle; hence the area of the two figures must. be precise- 
lythe same. Setior de la Torre professes to have discovered the true 
ratio between the diameter and the side of the square. He also has a 
cup in the form of a truncated cone, and from this or from a cylindri- 
cal vessel, will give the side of a square vessel of the same depth, 
which shall hold precisely the same amount of water. The rules by 
which this is accomplished are kept secret, as it is understood there 
are several premiums in reserve in Europe, (one, we believe, by the 
British Government,) for the fortunate discoverer of the Quadrature 
of the Circle. Whether Senor de la Torre has discovered the whole 
secret or not we cannot tell, but his experiments are certainly very 
ingenious, and well worthy the attention of those curious in such ab- 
struse matters.—N. Y. T'ribune, 23rd inst. 








Kew Garpens 4 Horticutrura, Cottece.—Sir William Hook- 
er’s report, recently laid before Parliament, on the state of Kew Gar- 
dens contaius much curious information, especially interesting at this 
season. In the first place, it is pleasant to observe that the number 
of visitors had been sensibly on the increase. In 1848, only 91,708 
persons availed themselves of the easy opportunity of seeing these 
really wonderful gardens. In 1849, when the Gardens were better 
known, the number swelled to 137,865, and last year to 179,627.— 
It is remarkable, that the greatest number of visitors in any one month 
in last year was in August, when 54,177 persons visited the Gardens, 
ata period when fashionable London is “ out of town.” On this in- 
crease, Sir William observes; ‘‘The mass of this great accession of 
Visitors comes no doubt for pleasure or health and relaxation ; but 
many come for the avowed purpose of horticultural and botanical study, 
many for drawing botanical subjects, for sketching trees to be intro- 
duced into landscapes, and copying novel or striking vegetable pro- 
ductions, others for modelling flowers and making designs for manu- 
factured goods.”—-Gardeners consider it, we are told, a great privilege 
to pass two years in completing their education at Kew,—so much so, 
that the number of applications from foreign gardeners for admission 
‘8 80 great that there are not vacancies enough to enable the Director 
tocomply with the recommendations even of crowned heads. With 
such a well-rerited reputation, few will be surprised to hear, what 
red William tells us, that applications to Kew for good gardeners, both 
or public and for private situations, are ver frequent ; and that the 
Noman gardens of Ceylon, Trinidad, Jamaica, Ottacamund 
(Neilgherries), the Cape, and Hobart Town have been recently supplied 


ere who have passed the “ little go” at this horticultural 





of ogpoRD Univensiry REFUSING TO BE Reronmep.—By a majority 
vlved against 105 voices, Convocation, on Wednesday the 28th ult., re- 
inte hn petition the Queen to recall the Royal Commission of inquiry 
fallin € state of the Universities—and in the event of this application 
Her \y to request permission for counsel to be heard against it before 
the @ ajesty in Council. ‘he manner in which the petitioners accuse 
bt ueen of ¢ inciting secret accusations against them,” and in which 
the = out, “ that if there existed any cause of complaint against 
lish itioners, the same should have been decided in one of the estab- 
may i courts of justice,” is in the broadest vein of farce. The reader 
Iyle eallnoe Buckstone reading these paragraphs with what Mr. Car- 
. jr the blended look of the injured dove and the couchant lion.” 
iberty a. zeal of the Heads of Houses in Oxford for constitutional 
nen’ d i amusing than provoking. From the terms of their ad- 
ven ens ranger to the cause of quarrel would infer that they had 
‘ pe ne goy to some act of despotic cruelty. «Contrary to a love 
conan 4 rs calculated to create general distrust—to impede the 
forth meee ete destroy confidence and stability,” and so 
a cing fe © phrases employed to stigmatise the innocent measure of 
they "thn of questions which the persons asked can refuse to answer if 
7 A sncena TB, 4) certainly at the risk of having it supposed that 
Others mi Baer felt to be self-criminatory, and therefore inconvenient. 
quiry which thoes the very same reasons for proceeding with the in- 
ord may pr tom members of the Convocation assign for its recall. Ox- 
but publi Fo #st against the spirit of the age,—it is its nature so to do; 
refuses to a doit a the great court before which its cause is on trial, 
its own time ‘ its protest,—and will proceed in its own way, and at 
» 80 Give judgment in the case according to the merits. 


( 


Tue Mysterious Raprincs.—The following smart anecdote comes 
back to us in a London paper, into which it has been copied from the 
Buffalo Courier, which vouches for its truth.— 


“A young man called, a day or two since, upon the ladies in whose 
keeping are the Rochester spirits. His bearing was sad, and his voice 
was tremulous with emotion. Sorrow was in his countenance, and a 
weed was on his hat. He sighed as he took a seat, and the bystanders, 
pitied him as they saw him draw forth a spotless handkerchief and wipe 
away a tear that gathered in his eye. After a few moments of silence 
he took one of the ladies aside, and requested, if consistent, to be put 
in communication with the spiritual essence of his mother, and here 
he wiped his eyes rapidly, and sobbed. A period of quiet elapsed, and 
a knock was heard, signifying that the desired correspondence could be 
had, and with a hesitating voice the young man commenced question- 
ing the invisible one. ‘How long hadI gone before youdied?” A 
length of time was stated.—‘ Where are you now, mother? Are you 
happy ”” The knocking indicated that the spirit was at rest —“ Are 
those of your friends who have gone before with you ”’—‘‘ They are,” 
said the knocking—‘‘ Then you can recognize them perfectly ’’—The 
noise certified the affirmative.—‘‘ Can you see me at all times when you 


good | Wish ?’—The raps proclaimed the perpetual clearness of the shaker’s 


vision in that respect.—The gentleman seemed relieved, and the spec- 
tators stood overwhelmed with wonder. Taking his hat, the mourner 
arose, thanking the ladies, and as he stood in the door quietly remark- 
ed—“ I have been very much entertained, as no doubt my mother her- 
self will be, for I left her at home not half an hour since, basting a 
turkey for dinner !” 


Purcuases at THE Great Exnieirion.—We understand that at a 
meeting of the Goldsmiths’ Company, held recently, a resolution was 
unanimously passed that the sum, of 5,000/. should be expended in the 
purchase of some of the magnificent plate exhibited at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, for the use of the splendid hall. At the next Court of Common 
Council, Alderman Copeland is to bring forward a motion “‘ that a sum 
not exceeding 5,000/. be voted from the City cash to purchase some of 
the works of art in the Exhibition of the Industry ofall Nations, adapt- 
ed for the decoration of the city of London.” 





HunGarian Rerucees.—Southampton, Friday June 6th.—About 
ninety Hungarian refugees arrived here yesterday, in the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s ship Su/tan, from Constan- 
tinople. This morning Mr. Richard Andrews (the mayor) received a 
telegraphic dispatch from Lord Dudley Stuart, informing him (in an- 
swer to his application on the subject) that Lord John Russell had in- 
formed his Lordship that the Government would defray the expense of 
the p e-money of the ninety Hungarians to New York, and of 
their subsistence during the time they may remain in Southampton, 
waiting for arrangements to be made for their passage to the United 
States. 





Cyess. 


PROBLEM No. 134, sy Herr Kling. 
BLACK, 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 133. 


White. Black. 
1. K to B2 i P moves 
2.K to Q K moves 
3. BtksP. Bor P moves 
4. B checkmates. 





THE Great CHEss ToURNAMENT.—This interesting contest, which is exciting 
an extraordinary sensation among the lovers of the game, is proceeding very satis- 
factorily. Since our last notice the second series of games has made great pro- 

ss. Mr. Williams has beaten his antagonist, Mr. Mucklow, out of the field, 
aving won his four games without losing one, although the country player con- 
tested the palm vigorously, the games having lasted on an average eight hours 
each. The other players have contended on more equal terms: Herr Anderssen, 
of Berlin, has won three games of Herr Szen, of Pesth, losing two. Mr. Staunton 
has won two games of Herr Horwitz, and has lost two to the latter gentleman. The 
severest struggle is between Mr. Wyvill and Captain Kennedy, each of whom has 
won two games, while one has been drawn. They played again yesterday, but 
the game was not teru.inated when our informant left.—London, June 10. 





Fause Propuets —The events of the last fortnight in connexion 
with the Crystal Palace would furnish a curious contribution to the 
history of miscalculations. Contrary to prognostication, the shilling 
people have passed through the building without disorder. There was 
no crowd the first day—no émeute in Hyde Park—no cry for soldiers 
and police. The Palace has not come down like a house ofcards. The 
aristocracy have not ceased their visits because the hard workers may 
chance to come ‘‘ between the wind and their nobility.” It is in this re- 
spect a very satisfactory circumstance to find that, along with the 
Royal Family, eight or ten thousand season tickets go in every shilling 
day,—to see so many coronetted vehicles making their way through 
crowds of omnibusses to the doors,—to observe how completely all social 
distinctions are for the moment merged in the general feeling of pride 
and admiration at the wondrous result of science and labour exhibited 
in the Palace of Glass. Never beforein England has there been so free 
and general a mixture of classes as under that roof :—and good results 
of many kinds it is to be expected will grow out of it in the future. 
Another circumstance has surprised the would-be prophets. Instead 
of the artizans staying in the Crystal Palace all day long, as was ex- 
pected, it is found so far that the shilling visitors remain on an average 
little more than lut® che time of the season-ticket visitors. If this 
should prove to be a’gtneral rule, it will become a new and most im- 
portant element in calculating the number of persons who may be ad- 
mitted each day in the great week of crowds. In the first sixty 
thousand retire into the park by two or three o’clock in the day, another 
fifty or sixty thousand may be admitted afterwards without inconveni- 
ence.—London paper 7th. inst. 





A Nove. Mops or Sparrow SuHoorinc.—Last Saturday afternoon 
two men of colour, apparently Hindoos, and exceedingly well attired, 
were observed “killing time” by amusing themselves in ‘ killing spar- 
rows,” which acts they achieved in the following singular manner :— 
Having taken up their position in Cumberland Haymarket, near the 
Regent’s-park, where the above birds are pretty numerous, they wait- 
ed unti) the game settled on some spot within the reach of their pro- 
jectile range, when, by applying a bamboo cane to their mouths, they 
dismissed a shot at the object of their aim, which, in five instances out 
of six, was sure to be attended with fatal effects. The pellets they made 
use of for the above purpose consisted of hard clay, resembling greatly 
boy’s marbles; and it was truly astonishing to notice with what accu- 
racy and tm a0 these expert fowlers struck the birds at which they 
levelled their deadly tubes. When within fifteea paces of the object 
their aim proved unerring, and during the short interval of time they 
continued to exercise their sportive pursuit they managod to secure 
nearly two dozen sparrows, which they consigned to a small basket, 
and walked out of the market, apparently highly gratified with the 





result of their remunerative adventure.—London paper 9th ult. 


, Fortunately he did not fall upon his rider, 





Rear Presence or Minv.—An accident happened to Mr. Johnstone 
of Alva on Saturday last, which, had it not been for the presence of 
mind displayed by that gentleman on the occasion, ht have been 
attended with serious, if not fatal uences. Mr. Johnstone had 
been e in visiting several of the constituency on that day, and 
while riding past Logie, his horse, a high-bred animal, but remarka- 
bly quiet in temper and steady, suddenly put his foot on a sharp pointed 
stone, which brought him down as way as if he had been shot. 

ut as he was regaining his 
feet, Mr. Johnstone found that his foot was so fixed in the stirrup that 
he could not extricate it, when he in # moment placed his other foot to 
the heel of the entangled boot, and succeeded in drawing it completely 
from his leg, leaving it dangling in the stirrup as the horse started to 
his feet. . Stein, of Menstrie, who happened to be o> @ patient 
in the neighbourhood, was immediately sent for, but Mr. Johnstone, 
although considerably shaken, was not seriously hurt.— Scotch paper. 





Tue Queen’s Fancy Bati.—The following are the Americans who 
have been invited: Hon. Abbott Lawrence, U. 8. Minister ; Hon. Mr. 
Van Alen, late U. 8. Charge d’Affaires to Ecuador ; Mr. Bancroft Da- 
vis, Secretary to the Legation; Col. T. B. Lawrence, Attaché to the 
Legation. Mr. Lawrence was to appear as Governor Winthrop, of 
Massachusetts; Mr. Van Alen as Governor Stuyvesant, the last of the 
Dutch Governors of New York; Mr. Davis as William Penn; and Col. 
Lawrence as Lord Baltimore.—N. Y. Tribune 





Tue New Act Tro RecuLare THe Save or Arsenic.—Yesterday 
the Act to regulate the sale of arsenic, which received the royal ussent 
on Thursday, was printed. There are six clauses and a schedule in 
the new law. The preamble declares that the unrestricted sale of ar- 
senic facilitates the commission of crime, and the statue enacts that on 
the sale of arsenic the particulars of sale are to be entered in a book 
by the sellerin the form set out in the schedule, containing the date 
of sale, the name and surname of the purchaser, his place of abode, and 
occupation, the quantity sold, and the purpose for which it was re- 
quired. The name of a witness and the seller's name when a witness 
is to be present. No arsenic is to be sold toany person unknown un- 
less in the presence of a witness, and arsenic is not to be sold except to 
a person of fall age. It must be coloured, or if it would be unfit to the 
person, then not more than 101b. are to be sold. For offending against 
the Act a penalty of not more than 20/. by justice is to be sed. 
The act is not to prevent the sale of arsenic in medicine under a medical 
prescription. The term arsenic is to include all arsenious compounds. 
It should be known that the act came into force on Thursday last, when 
it received the royal assent.—London paper, 7th inst. 


WonverFrut Pepestrian Feat.—John Trueman, the Devonshire 
champion, undertook and accomplished, on Tuesday last, the extraor- 
dinary pny oa feat of walking 100 miles in 24 hours. He finished 
his work an hour within the time, and although evidently tired, was 
neither faint nor in pain.— Devonshire Paper. 





IK MARVEL’'S FRESH GLEANINGS. 
JUST PUBLISHED 

FRESH GLEANINGS; or a New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Continental Europe. 
By Ik Marver. A new edition with a new preface and uniform with “ Reveries of 
Bachelor,” &c. 1 vol. 12mo. . . 

‘“* His ‘Fresh Gleanings’ arouse sympathies which can never be forgotten, and many feet 
will long to tread the pad to those neglected shrines ut w he secehinge® and whose 
virtues he has recorded. In this book appears most strongly that similar ty to the style of 
Sterne’s thought, in its best and purest vein, which is notab e in Ik Marvel’s writings, but 
which we have not seen remarked by any of his critics. We advise all who have been 
delighted with the ‘Reveries of a Bachelor’ and the ‘ Lorgnette,’ to secure a greater enjoy- 
ment in the perusal of ‘FRESH GLEANINGS.’—| Courier & Enquirer. ] 

TENTH THOUSAND (within five months) of 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR; or, A Book of the Heart. By Ik Marvev. Illustra- 
tiens by Darley. 1 vol. 12mo. 

HURRY-GRAPHS; by N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. Second Edition. 

THE FRUIT GARDEN—By P. Barry, with 150 cuts. Second Edition. 

LIFE OF ALGERNON SIDNEY—With Sketches of some of his Cotemporaries, and 
extracts from his Correspondence and Political Writings. By G. A. Van Santv 5 
1 vol. i2mo. 

A GRANDMOTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS—By Ella Rodman. 1 vol. 12mo With 
Illustrations. 

THE GLENNS—A Family History. ByJ. L. M’Connell. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth and paper 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
96 Park Row and 145 Nassau-stree 





CAPITAL INVESTMENT. 
Fert SALE, Abcut /000 Acres of Choice Lands, beautifully situated on the Lavacca 
River, Texas. 

The RIVER ABOUNDS WITH FISH, and is covered with wild fowl. The land is 
highly fertile, and admirably adapted for sugar, cotton, tobacco, cern and cattle raising; 
also for the grape, orange, and pineapple Deer and all kinds of game in abundance, and 
the climate is delightfully mild and salubrious. Title warranted. The land fronts on the 
river one mile and a halt, and is below its junction with the Navidad, ten miles below Texima, 
avd fifteen above Lavacca, the port of shipment. Thereis a constant intercourse by water, 
with New York and also a regular steamboat communication with New Orleans. 

This tract would divide into forty or fifty farms of 100 acres each, besides lea a site 
foratown. Price $10,000; half may remain on bond and mortgage at six per cent. five 
years. A beautiful fresh water lake, well stocked witn fishand wild fowl 1s on the property. 

Apply to C. W. BARTLETT, Albion Office, 3 Pe ri to 
ANTHONY J. BLEECKER, Broad street. 





Fok Bae, FIFTEEN YEARS OF THIS PAPER, from June 21st, 1823, to Decem- 


ber 30th, 1837, bound in 15 vols., half-calf. Price $2 50 per vol. Apply at 122 1-2 Fulton 
Street, Basement. 





RESIDENT GOVERNESS. 


LADY of the Church of England, desires a situation as Governess in Canada or the 
United States ; she is th 2 Pp to teach Music, French, and the rudiments 
of Singing, with the usual branches of a solid English education. 


The highest references may be had from the family in which she now resides. 
Address “A. Z. Box 150, Post Office, Toronto, Canada West.” Paid to the lines. 
jae7—4t 








LLADY with the most unexceptionable testimonials of ability and respectability, wishe 

to enter a gentieman’s family as instructress, She possesses an acquaintance with 
modern languages, a thorough knowledge of music. and all the branches of female 
education. ters (postpaid ) addresed to Henry R. Simpson, Post Office, New York, will 
meet with immediate attention. 


No objection to travel, nor to the South. 





THE HOTEL AT TRENTON FALLS 


S NOW OPEN FOR THE RECEPTION OF COMPANY. The accommodations at 
at this favorite watering-place were greatly enlarged the past season, and the su 
pledges himself to his guests that the well-established reputation ef his house shall be 
su . Stages will leave Utica on the arrival of the Express Train at 11 o’clock, A. 
Fare 50 cents. M. MOORE, Proprietor 


There is a plank road from Utica to Trenton. jne7—3t 





A CARD. 


HE EYE.—DR. ROBINSON, Sur, and Physician, recently from London, has 
associated himself with DR. WHEELER, the eminent Oculist, for the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Eye, and the practice of Opthalmic Surgery. Artificial Eyes of the finest 
Parisian manufacture, inserted without pain, and in appearance quite equal to the natural 


orgen. 
OFFICE, 2 BARCLAY STREET. 
DR. WHEELER, 
DR. ROBINSON. 





G. P. PUTNAM 
WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS. 
ARA; OR SCENES AND ADVENTURES ON THE AMAZON. By J. E. Warrea, 
Esq. l2mv, cloth. 
TRENTON FALLS, PICTURESQUE AND DESCRIPTIVE. Edited by N. P. Willie, 
Embracing the Original Essay of John Sherman, the first proprietor and resident, 
principal! illustrations from original designs by Heine, Kummer and Muller. 1| vol. 12ma, 
th numerous Illustrations on wood. 
MRS. CLARKE’S HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. (Meg and Alice.}—With a View 
of Windsor. 
DICKENS’S HOUSEHOLD WORDS—59 & “60, Also part II, Vol, IIT, 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO KNOWLEDGE BY THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. A 
new volume, 4to. cloth. 
SCENES AND ‘THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. By an American. (Geo. H. Calvert, Esq., 
Baltimore.) I2mo. 50 cents, 
GILBERT ON BANKING. Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 





R. CALDWELL, HAS REMOVED from 508 Broadway, to 103 Spring Street, 
corner of Mercer Street. 
my17—3t. 





A CARD. 


A GRADUATE OF KING’S COLLEGE, TORONTO, (CANADA, offers his services, 
as Tutor, in a private family. He bas no objections to travel, but would take charge 
of a pupil in the capacity of companion. —— lication is ested. The most sutis- 
factory references, as to qualification &c., can ven. Apply (if by letter, post-paid) at 
the Odice of the Albion, where terms &c. may be ascei tained 


Canada, May 1851. 





FREEMASONRY. 


LLYN’S RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY, with 30 plates, price $5. By remitting the 
A money, the book can be sent by mail to any part of the United States or Canada. 


Shortly will be published a new edition of Rochefoucauld’s Maxims: Taylor's Elements 
of Thought, and Physical Theory of another Lite. 
WM. GOWANS 


178 Fulton street, New York. 
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[A SPLENDID NUMBER! 
HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER. 


Our National Anniversary. By Benson J. Lossing. With Portraits of John Adams, Samuel 
Adams, Livingston, Sherman, Jeffer.on, Franklin, Earl of Bute, Otis, Patrick Henry, 
Hancock, Morris, Lee, vickenson, Rutledge, Withers ; Sketches of the “ Liberty 
= “Independence Hall;” and Fac-similes of the Signatures to ihe Dec 

ependence. 

Some Anécdotes of Francis’s Life-Boats and Life-Cars. By Jacob Abbot, With/Eleven 
Iitustur : he 

Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. By Charles Lever, Author of “Charles 0’ Malley, 

ant if Ca 
orb mpulses. 

‘be Hou of Sir Thomas More. Libellusa Margareta More, quindecim Anos neta, 
Chelsei inceptus. 

Phantoms and Realiti 

Somnambulism. 

A Chapter on Giraffes. 

The Solar System. 

The Convict’s Tale. 

A Brush with the Bison. By John Mills, Esq. 

Josephine at Malmaison. 

Work away ( Poetry). 

The Usurer’s Gift. 

A Grencumee in Jemgen.. By Jules de Premary. 

London rows. haries Dickens. 

Concer niag the Ecli us in the month of July, 1851. By Charles Colby, of the Cambridge 
Observatory. With Seven Diagrams. 

"The Deserted House. 

Visit to an Encampment of Laplanders. By William Hurton. 

My Novels br Varieties in English Life. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. (Continued 

ovel;, or euies n, . r wi ulwe' e. } 
a ly Current Erents—An Abstract and Chronicl of Bo litical, Social, Litera- 
ry, Artistic, and Personal Affairs at Home and 

Literary Notices—Books of the Month. 

tor’s Drawer. : 
A Leaf from Punch.—Facts and Comments by Mr. Punch.—Comparative Love.—Taking the 
Sumner Fashions. With Thr eee 
mmer 5. ree 4 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine is issued invariably on the first af of the month in 
which it isdated. Each Number will contain 144 octavo pages. in double columns; each 
year thus comprising n :arly two thousand pagee of the choicest Miscellaneous Literature 
of the day. Every number con numerous Pictorial Iilustrations, accurate Plates 
of the Fashions, a copious Chronicle of Current Events, and impartial Notices of the im- 
Pte ae Books of the Month. The Volumes commence with the Numbers for June and 
ber. 
Terms-—The Magazine may be obtained from Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from 
Dollars a year, or Twenty-five Cents a Number. The Semi-annual 
as completed, — bound in Cloth, at Two Dollars, or the Musiin Covers at 
_— are . Aan Agents or Puamehere. it ee 

‘ublishers will su pecimen Numbers tous! Agen itmasters, 

jibe seen, ents with them Y nage ciiculating the Magazine. 

They will also supply Clubs on liberal terms; and Mail and City Subscribers, when pay- 

ment is made to them in edvance. Numbers from the commencement can be supplied at 


time, 

Those who wish to continue the M ine are respectfully reminded of the necessity 
of renewing their subscriptions when about to expire ; as the work is invariably stopped at 
the close of the iod of su , and is never forwarded unless payment is made in 
advance. There is, therefore, no necessity of ordering a discontinuance. 

M weighs over seven and not over ‘eight ounces, The Postage upon each 
Number, must vagy! in advance, is 


dj. 
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Abroad. 








When not sent over 500 sececce 4 cents, 
Over 500, and not over 1500 miles 8 cents. 
“1500, “ “ * 2500 miles, 12 cents. 
“2900, “ “ “ §$500 miles. + 16 cents. 


4 350u mileS..cesescevseeeee 


From the above rates of P Subscribers residing more than 500 miies from New 
York, willperceive it to be for taelr interest to order the M ine and have it mailed to 
them from some responsible Agent or B within 500 miles of their residence. 


ag Newspapers and Périodicals are requested to direct to ‘ Harper's Magazine, 
New York” 





The Publishers would give notice that they have no Agents for whose contracts they 


‘ ‘espon: . Those ordering the Magazine from Agents or Dealers must look to them 
for the oom med the Work. ° HARPER & BROTHERS. 
June le New York. 





VERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Capt. 
FoF Pode Steamship will ——- with the Mails for Europe, positively, © on 
Saturday, the 5th July, at 12 o’clock, M., her berth at the foot of Canal street. 


No berth secured until paid for, 

All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office. 

or freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
Positively no freight will be received on board after Thursday evening, July 7th. 

The Steamer BALTIC will succeed the ARCTIC, and sail on the 19th July, 





@OLLAMORE HOUSE, 
532 BROADWAY, CORNER OF SPRING STREET, 


The House is centrally situated, it being but one square below Niblo’s, and for desirab le 
rooms, either in suit or , will com e favorably with any house in the city. 

It ig the determination of the Propri: to make it one of best houses, and no pains 
will be spared to render it desirable and attractive to the public and its patrons. 

Families breaking up housekeeping and wishing rooms, will do well to make early ap- 
Plication. Also families from wishing rooms for the summer. 

Application may be made at the house during the day . 

PERRY & COLLAMORE, 


Corner of Broadway and Spring-st. 
New York, April 26th, 1851. 





PROF. ALEX. C, BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


MEDICATED COMPOUND, for restoring, grees and beautifying hair, eradi- 
hte scurf and dandraff, and curing diseases of the cules gente, and muscles ; stings 
cats. bruises, sprains, &c., &c. It has been ascertained by experiment that Barry’s Trico- 
pherous has produced the same effect in curing diseases of the skin, &c., of the horse, and 
ail the animal kingdom. 

From the Editor of the New York Express, April 3, 1851:—Professor Alex. C. Barry’s 
Tricopherous is oot only the cheapest but the most useful pr: tion for preserving the 
hair in a beautiful condition, which has come under our notice. It is cocemensaaan eg some 
of our best chemists and fay Smgey and has been extensively and successfully u in all 

of the country. We think it indispensable to a neat toilet and heartily recommend it 

the public. It can be procured from all the best érmauiets, and in packages of halfa 
dozen bottles at a reduced price at Pref. Barry’s Office, 137 Broadway. 

Copy of a letter from Miss Catharine Nelson : 

City Hotel, Sept. 1848.—Mr. Barry.—Sir: You have B ig mon to use my name as having 

enced the great utility of your Tricopherous for dressing the hair. I have always 
found oils and pomatum to a harshness to my hair, and for three or four years it 
was fast falling off and mach in color, but since ey | yd Tricopherous I feel 

head always comfortable, and my hair grown strong and thick to the amazement of my 
ds and acquaintances. I have invaria' ly found it gives the m 
Please to send three bottles by bearer, who will pay you. 

Copy of a letter from G. V. M. beer 3 
ew York, Sept. 22, 1850.—Prof. Barry.—Dear Sir: I have been afflicted with a cutaneous 

on of the scalp of a most aggravated character, for the last sixteen years, and dur 
that period I have had the advice of some of the must eminent physicians, and have tried 
oy ne —_ as for as and skin = ¥" ome — the least ba yn I was oan | 

a frie try your Tricopherous. 80, asa resort, and to my surprise an 
gratification, found myself cured in about two months. Such was the violence of the dis- 
order that at times I was partially blind 
M. RaPELYE. 


Beapeaily » 148 Columb yi, Brookl 

umbia roo " 
Sold in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the principal office. 137 Broadway, New York, pane} 
A perenne druggune and merchants throughout the United States and Canada. 


general satisfaction. 
HARINE NELSON. 





AYBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, W: 
F COUGH, CROUP_ ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, ” —w 
In offering to the communit: Ole eaty celebrated remedy for diseases of the throat and 


lungs, it is not our wish to lives or health 
before them the opinions of Y Pie eniaen, ped x pA to lay 


distinguished and some 
from which they < ean judge for temesives. We snowely pl ourselves to make no 
wes os onrerebiel ieee‘ fata wil mot w waerant. meen tte we hold out any hope to suffering 
Many proofs are here we solicit an in from the public into all we publish, 
coalng evar they wil them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy heir best 


From oe saaieeens tse of Chemistry and Materia Med ica, Bowdoin College. 
Dear Sir: 1 delayed answering the receipt of preperati rtunity 
its effects in aon family, or ik the ‘amilies cf tay toate iro 
Fie | have sow Cone @ high degree of satisfaction, in cases both of adults and 
I have found it, as its show, a remed 
ingredients pees y for colds, and coughs, and 
ani 5, 1947. RKER CLEAVELAND, M. D. 
Bee Lene fe Se Meatinn 2M, fo Gio Chy. 
. J.C. Ayer,— ve been cured worst I 
** Cherry Pectoral,” and never fail, when I have opportunity, cf resummnendig te Udkere. 


Yours, eter: 
. D. EMERSON. 
_Read the following, and see if this medicine is worth atrial. This patient had beoome 


very feeble, and the effect of the medicine was unmistakeably distinctj:— 
United States Hotel, Sarato Springs, } 


Dr.J.C.A Sir: I have been afflicted with a painful affection of thas. and all the 

of wcitied consum| more than a year. I could find no fredicine that 

hy Bee, anil I commenced the use of your ah | Pectoral,” which gave 

me grad f have been steadily gaining my strength till my health is well nigh 

While using your T had the gratification of curing with it my reverend friend, 

Bie. Sree, oF Srinpter District, who had been suspended from his parochial duties by 
I have pleasure in certifying these facts to you. 

And am, Sir, yours reepectfall 


- CALHOUN, of South Carolina. 
Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass, 


REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
RAFTS . . i 
LAPTS Toate, fer et ee £1. upwards, which willbe cashed at ANY BANK 


Also Packaces or Every Descrirrion, 
my Part or Evrere, by 











forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., T 
At Adams & Ce’s 16 and is WALL SIRES 


Small parcels will be received till 9 1-24. mM, of the day of sailin 
.M, ig of Every STEAMER 
ee Evrors. Apli2. lyr.gy 





A TIME FOR ALL THINGS, and the SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 2) Lud- 


"THERE Is 
gate Hill, Lendoa, are ha to say, that while @evote their assiduity to the 
a the summer, they are nov unmindfab that have gained a 
will maintain by selling the best , having the most unperel 
to patrous the most assidueus etiention, combined with je and 
every stranger in London to 15 -y their unequalled 
a 


economy. in 
of clotnls, , suitable not only for the present season, pproaching summer, 

In the Department. they system of ew om separately for the cloth from the 
making and trimming, has gained unbounded gatisfaetion. 

The ready-made stock for the present seaso’ embraces everything that : kill and capital 
can comm 

Saxony dress-coats, 18s. 6d. to 308.; extra Saxony, 33s. to 42s., frock coats 3s, extra; Sax- 
on Liama cloth paletots, sleeves &c lined with silk 248. (this coat can be worn ras 
a or over coat); Alpacca coats 7. to 12s.; cashmere, Ms. to 20s.; the Qxonian coat, 
any colour, 16s. 6d. to 30s.; trousers 8s. to 16s. ; quilting vests, 3s.; Alpacca 5s, 

Patterns, table of pace late of fashions, guide to se)f-measurement by means of which 
any gentleman can forw: bis own orders ; and schedules for the informatien of those re- 
que naval, military or emigrant’s outfits are sent to all parts of the kingdom, free of 
expense. 

SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgwe-hill, one door from the Old unde ~~~ in 





HARPS. 


- F. BROWNE & CO., Hahere and pees ef Saas, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
callthe ettention of edmiress of this beau 


Ciegant collection he has f iafey Cane ee AY joand finish’ ‘From 
com) le 
“perience ithe fratentabvehnen in Europe he ie So to potiassteswaneme 


of the in tone, touc mee such improve- 
ments as Slee 1 for extreme of climate, ta spposeney. ites of piece ond ' 


June 28 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the PRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com. 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 185], on the followiug days— 


Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Pranklin,...Seturday.......... Feb. 8} franklin...,.Wedmesday.....March 12 
Humboldt wees Mearech 8 | Homboldt eve April 9 
Franklin woes 5 eeee May 7 
Humboldt eens ay 3$ cove June 4 
Pranklin eee May 31 e+ July 2 

t cone 2 eeee July % 
Franklin ooee July 26 sees Aug. Pai 
Humboldt eose Aug. 3 sese Sept. 2% 
Pranklin eves Sepi 2 eoee Oct. 2 
Humboldt eeee Oct. 18 eee Nov, ly 
Frankl oes Nov. 15 eeee Dec. 7 





Humboidt cece . 
Stoppimg at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burihen each, 
201 surpassed either for speed, stvength or comfort, by any veseels afloat. Their eccomme 
“iene for passengers are of the == aporsres —. hey offer to 

at 0! and return L) Proceeding 
to Lendae advantages over any Other line in the ennemy of doth Eise ont means. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, . one. Bid 
From Havre or Southampton to New York ..ssccccscecessecceseeeesesceesty 850 

No secured until paia’for. 

For freight or passage. apply to, 

MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway, 

WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 

MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. aon yen 
e' ¥ 





mem! 
merits: a single trial will not faii to convince the most incred 
TESTIMONIAL.—From Gooege T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“I have carefully examined and in many cases ribed the moiizine which you pre 
a and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
t long 


been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Efferveacent 


tzer Aperient. 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach aad bowels, producing 
vn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperisat’ in 





the concomitants, Flatulency, Heartbu 
= has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
them as you may, cases, however, in whieh I have admiristered 


ren, in many 
to they have readily taken it, and freque asked me to 

Kee. pe a or residing in warm climates, it will r a medicine of umnah 
with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
lic, give it a claim to g notice which its intrinsic ts fully sup- 
port. 8 J GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
Prepared ant oid wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, D and Apothece- 

sold w e t 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich s corner of Warren, N. Y. » Druggie 
Also for sale at 110 ayy 5 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broad 
way, 100 by! Td Roses * i a. a poe Seninee st, Baltimore. 
Chesnut-st, elph leston. 

Go. 40 Canal a, Now Orleans. and by the 

une 


. 188 Broad- 
Savannah Wdickice & 
e principal druggists throughout the United Staves, 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


T= INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, beth for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading yooms, liberally sup- 
plied with F and American periodicals and newspapers. 

Members and Subscribers have the privilege of iatroducing strangers as readers to the 


The Terms are $25 for an ass’ le and inheritable t or share, with an annual char 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, ee eee free. 
Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


— 





UIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838, 
“A Savines Banx ror THE WIDOW AnD THE OrpHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
- UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
CG. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


NEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer Fanning C. Tuck 
eo oa 
rr Cc. 2 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel! Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. 3-H. McCullon, 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher Benjamin 8. 
Israel Whitney, | Blinn D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. G H. B. M. Consul. 


‘ rattan 
William Elliott. ‘ 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Re rtoF 1249, &c. be ha ‘ 
71 Wall erect and of tm gy le » ner had free of charge, on application at 
art of the cap’ permanently invested inthe United States in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of di Selene 
{should any such arise] or otherwise. . . re ninpameer 
es are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
Partice hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will 


loan of one-half the amount entitle them at any time to a 


Ee annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. M., a. 71 Wall Office 

of the different Local Boards and es, All comeunieatione te jaye To e “ 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 

jan 5 


THE CANADA LIFB ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tas COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCEs on Lives, whether single or joint 

to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transac usin 

7S bee expressly calculated the aa ae . 
es have been y from most accurate data; Cc 

enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that a phe | in 

Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low raie of interest at- 

tainable on investments by British Com their generally lar, 








= to safety admit of. mai ge expenditure can 

— annual] 

forwarded to all who may be ini Shao y published by the Company and 
no o} r fe Assurance Com can it that it in: ts all its ’ 

and that it Goss mate utly contribute to the immense sum of snoney witcs i pean 


sent out of the Province British or Foreign Companies for that, in 

pans | eomeary instance] neither Great Britain oe the Belg hbouring Weneao ens rene 

To partieswho may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue th ymen 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairty Toprecenaiiee or 
mis as may have made, and it further e to purchase 
after five or more full premiums have boos paid 

Three-fourths of the profits realized in the M tual Branch early divided amongst 
policy holders thus assured. rn nat: . - 
aes the Company is,that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 








To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits: Without participation of Profits 
Age, | Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarter: Age. Annual | Hf. Y: Quarterly 
premium. | Premium: ' Premiuny - Premi P rend Premium. 
2eada/{2Zad 2s. 4. Bada/2Z2s aise a 
2 | 117 4} 019 1 09 9 20 I9u 015 4] 07 
25 22 9;11 10 Ol 2 25 2 me 017 8 09 0 
30 29 8 15 2 012 10 30 20 2 . . F 00 6 
35 216 74,18 ll ol4 9 26 4 18 8 012 #1 





Tables of Rates, forms ot proposal, and ali otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


ri THO 
MAS M.S 
$8 King Street. Hamilton. 9th April 1850. eed a 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONTH 


HIS line of packets will hereafter be com of the follo 
T ceed each other in the order in which aty, ore named, sailing ~~ By i 
Fe tae tees tnd pith of every month, from London on the 13th 28th, 
? = 








On the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, ™ ” 
Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 
Devonshire, new, Hovey, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8\June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 8 
Northum rd, “ 24/July 13, Nov.13, March 15 
view Pe new, an. vost Oct, s Feb. 8) “ 93° « ‘9° «9 
“ é 7) 24 A . 
Hendrik Hudson, ‘Warner,’ |July 8, Nov. 8" Marcha‘ 2, nee 2 = eh 
Marg. E tt, sth tt adlsept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec. 8, ns 7 ae 5 28 
Doane, ais ae . Oct, 13, Feb.i3, June 13 


These ships are ali of the first class, and are: commanded by abie and rie: 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, ke. are of the best deste 


tion. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wine 
and liquors, Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible for letters, 


OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 





Diy t packages, sent by them, unless gee Bills of Leting are signed therefor. Ap- 
yi and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, Leadon, 





TR ROYAL MAIL. STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sai) for Ber. 
muda and St. Thomas on. Monday, June 9th , at noca, 


She hasexcellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda....s...secceessescssecece $35 
Do do ‘Thomas. 


St. ececesccccccccsccceseees 70 


There is a regilar Mail communication between Si. Thomas and all the West India 
Isl Havana, Vera C Venezuela, &c. 
The RLID will take freight. Apply to 
E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 


P. 8. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except through the 
Post Office. api. 19 





= BRI‘ ISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 
New Y¥¢ork and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halt. 
fax to lama. and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Captains, 

SPA nwreeveeeess0rsseesesenes A Ryrie y > Sennanentnansenteagetas ye 
POR e cere seers eeeeeeteeeeseeee © BIB. cocccccscccssccccceeeesG. MH. E. adking 
y—~ S Scoseessesanesan G. me Niagara...cceccseccccesececccesseeesd. SLODO 
A seecereecccccesescccccese Ns SHANNON | CONRAB....cececseeeceseee sess Wm. Harrison 
‘Thes ; vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red on 


From 
Aumerica...ce.... oeee0+BOStON.. 1... . seeees coos Wednesday ..eee..e6.June 25th, ‘ 
BENis gara ....-...seeceeeNOw YOrk.....0000+ee00e. Wednesday ..ocsese.-July 2d, « 
Ev.ropa.. -Bo -» Wednesday . 


















A‘ rica. New Yor! -» Wednesday . oo July 16th, « 
Cambria Boston. . y 23d, « 
Asia... -New Yor -July 30th, “ 
Canada oston... ug.6th “ 
Americ New York --Aug. 13th, “ 
Niagara.. ee -Boston,.....++++ . * +--Aug. 20th, “ 
AfTICR .ceeeecssereeee ++-New York....... eoscces erecccees Aug. 27th, “ 
Europa.....+..eeeees +-Boston.... . seseseeseeee Wednesday ... eececee pt. 3d.“ 
ABIB... ccc cccecererses «+-New York......... ee ee eoveeeees Sept. 10th, ““ 


Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool........-.++.-8120 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
FreigLt will be charged on pemepayent an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and boone in common with British 
goods. gh bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


Persons intending to take passage to England in the Royal Mail Steamships, are ested 
to call at the office, Bevel wer , before helieving the reports that the chips are full 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


IC. rcccccccrcccccccceses 





These ships, having been built by contract expressly 
has been stn thle construction, as also in thelr Bu, 1 lo ensure, mrength and spesd, 
and their accommodations for pesesngere are unequ! for e or comfort. 

Price of from New Y: to Liverpool, $130. clusive use of extra size 
State Rooms From Liverpool to New York, £35- 

An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

No berth can be secured until paid for. 

PROPOSED DATES OF emneas 


: 
| 
{ 
Hy 


From New York 
Wednesday...March.. ..0s+. .5th, 1851 
Wednesday...March.......-..19th, “ 
Wednesday... .April.ecess .se0e-2d, ** 
Wednesday...April. 16th, “ 

10th, “ 
24th, “ 
7th, “ 


rom Liverpool 
seseees February..... ..8th, 1851 
seeevees Feb ccoccema, © 
March........+.8th, “ 
.Mar comma, * 
April. oo On, * 
Shh, “ 
+-14th, “ 



























2ist, “ Wednesday....-May. 28th, ‘“ 

ee 5th, ‘¢ Wednesday....June . oktim © 

Satnrday .....-July «+.- 9th, “ Wednesday....Jun@....e...0.--25th, ** 

Saturday ......Augu es. Wednesday ....July ssocee seeeee 9th, “ 

Saturday ......-August........16th, “ Ww cea DULY cocccceceeee-2ad, “ 

Saturday ......August........30th, ‘* we vos August ..........6th, “ 

Saturday seoeey <rebpaet 74 4 ~ 
po rsa q » th, 





Saturday ......October .....-11th, « 
J -October ...2..25th, ‘* 








December ..+. 6th, “ 
December....20th, ‘* 














+e+. December <onsat ee, 


apply to 
=DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre, Paris. 


For freight or passage, 




















The owners of these poy bese not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie,Jew 
eiry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 

NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 
HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the 1st, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every month, 
the ships to succeed each in the following order, viz— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb......-++--Cropper..e.....Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1]Apr..6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
Constellation -Allen,.....0.- Pree rrereres | ereerrerrs) trite ertretr. errr 
Yorkshire . Shearman. poccccscelGscce cell 1 1 
Garrick...... Adams. ll elk 
Isaac Wright. .Furber. el 16 
Waterloo... -H y. 26 -26 
Montezuma -De © .16)F une 1,..Oct. B 
Henry Clay. ..-Truman..... 26 BB). ccckLeccccccdl.ccocookh 


«26.. 0B. orcccves 

Columbia.» »..»..++-Brver...++s+eeeeS8B.1...-May 1. .Bopt. =I cece lB.coce 
Underwriter.....++++-Sh ~ Padeeennt: el]. ccccccccdbccccscccll | oo 0ccBBocccccDBcccccce 

anhattan.....+..++++Hackstaft....seseseee]6..csceee 16s oe o+ee16|Mar, 1. July 1..Nov. t 
NOTIN. ak ae Tele ed: ‘eine | RE 
New York....0+000++-BYiggS..ccceseeeB@D Lees SUMO 1 oe OCt 1] eee enlGreeeeelG.eee e086 
West Point. «+e Allen, CWeccccccccccekboccccccceldcoce cocckhiscoee eee ce Mee esese 
Fidelia....... e+ Peabody......sess0elG.seeeereelBseeeeeeeed6|.Apr 1...Aug .-.Dec 1 
ROSCIUS....22..+0000+ SHOPPY.cccecseceeesQiseseveesQecesereee Dl eecceeed de sooeedlecceeokh 

These ships are all of the t class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
Perience. ir cabin accom: ons are all that can be Need in int of comfort and 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puac 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strict adhered to. 

Price of passage to iverpool 75 


to New York 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. 


A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Henry Clay, and G 
BROW RLTLEYs Sot isa 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis, 
Isaac Webb, and New York, 
DHUE & CO., or C. H. MARS , & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


















PACKETS FOR HAVR2. 


@ accep LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York 08 the 
lst of each month, as follows :— 





ST. DENIS wrt en wat ruary, 
. st Jan seeeeeeeeees Feb 
Follansbee, master. jist May... Sein fae June, ? 
Ist September.... .... € 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, let February ......-++ ¢ 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. J tat June, svsessesssee jeth yey » 
Bt October.....e-+e+ ovember, 
BALTIMORE, 16th April, 
Conn, master. ; 16th August 
16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. - ¢ 16th May, 
Willard, master. ; +e sane ; 16th September, 
lst December... . -++- (16th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by men Of experience in 
trade. The price of fawn is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers willbe orwarded free fom any ¢ but these actually 


incurred. D & HINCKEN, Agents, 
aug 24 —_ 68 Wallies 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, NO, 3 BARCLAY STREET. 





